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CORNELIUS 


MANOUFACTURIRS OF 


LAMPS. CHANDELIERS, GAS-FIXTURES, &c., 


MANUFACTORIES 
821 Cherry St., and Fifth St. and Columbia Avenue. 
STORE, 7:0 CILESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


& BAKER, 











MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS=FIXTURES. 


WAREHOUSE, No. 


620 BROADWAY. 


Manufactory, 335, 337, 339, 343 West 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








AS-FIXTURES. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
CORNER OF PRINCE Street, New York, 
£n addition to their large stock of 
RICH GOODS, 
Offer for sale a large assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
@f every description and of the newest styles, 
Both 
FOREIGN anp DOMESTIC 
Manufacture. 





FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & CO, 


(LATE STARR, FELLOWS & CO.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fixtures and Chandeliers, 


Solar, Camphene & Flnid Lamps, Girandoles, Hall-Lanterns, &e. 
No. 74 BHEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Manoracrory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 Boerum Street. 





V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
498, 499, g& 492 Broadway, 
Corner of Broome St., New York, 
Gas=e¥itters and Contractors for the 
Erection of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Havcuwout & Co. have on hand 


a most extensive assortment of the newest and 
most desirable styles of 
CHANDELIERS, Brackets, Lamp-Posts, AND Gas- 
Fixtures or Every Description, 

to which they would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public. 

ee" Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms. 


4@ 








And 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, and 100 Johnston St., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 





C. A. VAN KIRK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fixztures and Chandeliers, 


Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be Med without Chimnies, 
Patent Paragon Coal-O0il Burners, Patent Improved Excelsior 
Coal-Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &c. 


MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SALES-ROOM, 626 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Ge Every article warranted equal in design and workmanship to any manufactured in the country. 


M. L. CURTIS, 


141 ELM STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURER OF % 


GAS-HLX'TURES. 
GAS=FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
OLD CHANDELIERS, &c., RE-FINISHED IN: GILT, OR BRONZED, 


OR MADE TO APPEAR EQUAL TO NEW. 








ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


WATER-GAS WORKS. 





ELTON BUCK, ANALYTICAL 

e and Consulting Chemist, 39 Nassau 

st., New York. Analyses ef Ores, Minerals, Soils, 

Guanos, Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial 

Articles, carefully and promptly made. Consul- 

tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 

ical questions. Samples for analysis from a dis- 

tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed 
to the Laboratory as above. 


PATENT AGENCIES. 


C. TREADWELL, Jr., Soricrror 

e of Patents, Moffatt’s Building, No. 

835 Broadway, cor. of Worth street, new. York. 

Patents procured in all countries where Patent 

laws are in force. Re-issues, Rejected Applica- 

tions, and Interference cases attended to with 
personal care. 














ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 
SULTING ENnatnEERS and Soricrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E. C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 


FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. © 
Gratis and post free, ‘‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, *“L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
art of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
otion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 
The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 
ee RC Leone 








RIP POT FOR SUGAR MOULDS. 

Patent improved article by JAR- 

ROE & MACKEY, made of wrought. iron, with 

malleable iron rim for tip to rest on; 100 per 

cent. better than any other pot, and costs less. 

One trial will satisfy refiners of their superiority. 
Nos, 401, 403, and 405 Cherry street, N. Y. | 





ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 
AGENTS FOR THE 

NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CO, 

UnpeER THE Sanpers Patent, 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 

("Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. 

A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 


Gwynne’s Water-Gas Apparatus, 
No. 476 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
S FAR SUPERIOR To any oruer 
machine in use, as it needs no fire or 
attention whatever, being entirely self-generat- 
ing, and takes up but little space, three feet 
square being all that is required ; and as it costs 
only $100 for ten burners, no family should be 
without one. 
For Towns, Villages, Factories, Steamboats, or 
any place where steam can be easily had, we 





} have an apparatus which will produce any quan- 


tity of rich illuminating gas, by merely decom- 
posing the steam, and passing it through Coal 
Tar, or any other liquid Hydro-Carbon, the gas 
costing only 75 cents per 1,000 feet. It requires 
no purifier or gasometer, as it generates only suf- 
ficient gas for the burners lighted, the quantity 
being gauged by means of a self-acting regulator. 


All orders for apparatus or rights must be ad- | 


dressed to the 
CARBONIZED GAS COMPANY, 
4764 Broadway, New York. 
We will also furnish plans and estimates for 
Gas-Works of any size, and erect the same on 
satisfactory terms. 





GAS-FIXTURES. 


GAS-HOLDERS. 





IFFANY & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
4 ers and importers of elegant artistic 
Paris Gas CHANDELIERS, BrackeTSs, PENDANTS, 
&c., in Bronze and Gilt. 
No. 550 Broapway, New York. 


FDUHILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE 

Works,—Warner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 876 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
the public that they continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes 
&c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
patterns, designed by their French artists. They 
also continue to keep at their store, 376 Broad- 
way, a large and full assortment of all their manu- 
factured Goods. Dealers and others are invited 
to call and examine. 


EORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 

Manufacturers of Fixtures for Gas 

Light purposes, Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broad- 

way, New York. Office of the Inspector of Gas 
Meters for the State of New York. 


GASOMETER RIVETS. 


HILLIPS & ALLEN, Pennsylvania 


Avenue, above 22d street, Phila- 
delphia.—Gasometer Rivets of all kinds. ~ 























CARBONIZED GAS. 
IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


HE CARBONIZED GAS COM- 
PANY, No. 4764 Broapway, New 

York, respectfully inform the = that they 
are now prepared to supply Gwywne’s Parent 
CARBONIZER, and guarantee by its use to make a 
saving of 33 per cent. of their gas bills, and at 
the same time to produce a better light than the 
city gas. By this process, we warrant tliat there 
will be no collections of Carbon in the pipes, a 











chief difficulty with other machines of the kind. 
> @ cs ; Bree | 





GAS-METER FLUID. 


LUID FOR GAS-METERS.—The 


mapereiened is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Jt does not evaporate, can bemade 
to stand any degree of cold Viable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter. It has been in use 
successfully for the last three years, 

For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER 


Rox 863, Philadelphia, Ba, 








ASOMETERS, RETORT-HOUSE 
ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 


PURIFYING-BOXES, €OAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS. 


Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 
nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


EORGE STACEY, Ctrvorwyatt, O., 
Manufacturer of single and Teles- 

copic Gasholders, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Girders, 
Joists and Stairways, Coke and Coal Wagons, 
Rakes, Screens, and other Gas-works tools, Slide 
and Cup Valves, Bolts, Nuts, Chisels, Ladles, and 
other tools, Wrought-Iron Roofs, for Slate and 
Corrugated Iron, Gas Purifiers, Washers, Centre 
Seal Valves and other Gas apparatus, Boiler. te 
Retort Lids. Refers to the following Gas Com- 





panies : 
Cincinnati, O. Covington and New- 
Nashville, Tenn. port, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New Orleans, La. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


OOLE & HUNT, Batroorg, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Columbus, O. 
Cleveland, 0. 











AS THERMOMETERS FOR 
ascertaining and regulating the 
temperature of the gas while passing through the 
purifiers into the station meters. For sale at the 
Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas-Licut JougNaL. 





OT WATER GAS STOVES, Ma- 
nufactured by Hunrer, Ketter 

& Co., 144 Centre street, New York. 
See Engravings on page 168, Vol. IL. of this 


JOPRYAL, 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER'S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS -, 
SUFFOLK ST. CLERKENWELL-GREEN. # ALLEN ST. GOSWELL sT..~- Lonpe 
BOSTON, Mass., 1 Barrerr Srreet,—August 2, 1860. 

RICHARD GLOVER, begs to inform Gas Companies and Contractors that he has always on hand a large 
assortment of Tomas Guover’s (of London) celebrated Dry Gas Merers. 

THomas Guover’s Meters have now been in use in the United States and British Provinces, for the last 
Fourteen YEARS, and are extensively used by many Gas Companies, to their entire satisfaction; and R. Grover 
can with all confidence refer to them in proof that Taomas Giover’s Meters are— the most Perrecr in PrincipLes— 
the most Correct in Recistration—and more Dvuraste than any other Dry Gas Meter made in the United States or 
Great Britain. RK. Giover will at all times be glad to repair any Gas Meters sent him at the above factory. If any 
of them are of THomas GLover’s manufacture, and of a more recent date than Turez years, he will make no charge. 


DOWN & MERRIFIELD., 


Nos. 340, 342, 344 and 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS @F 


WET AND DRY PATENT CAS-METERS, 


Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Gas-Meters, Centre or Hydraulic 
Valves, Governors, Compensators for Exhausters, and the Standard, Testing Gas-Holders* for Proving Meters, 
now used in the State of New York in compliance with an Act of the Legislature. 
ALSO, BUNSEN’S PHOTOMETER, WITH COMPLETE APPARATUS FO WORKING THE SAME 


* The standard of measurement of this Gas-Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U. S. Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia College; Guess, of the Free Academy, 
and several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 











CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ,~ 


1500, 1502 and 1504 FILBERT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Governors, Station Meters, Customer Meters, (Wet and Dry,) 
Experimental Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Show Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Meter Provers, Centre Seals, &c. 


The high reputation which we have enjoyed for more than twenty-two years, and the fact that we have manufactured a greater number of Gas-Meters than all other 
manufacturers in this country combined, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable instruments, Having completed a most 
extensive addition to our Factory, and added many important improvements to our machinery, we are enabled to fill orders entrusted to us with despatch, and in all 
cases guarantee entire satisfaction. Our Patent Rotary-Valve Dry Gas-Meter is now used by upwards of Two Hundred Gas Companies, giving general satisfaction; we 
therefore recommend it, believing it superior to any other Dry Gas-Meter manufactured. All Meters tested separately by a sworn Meter-Inspector, and sealed when 
desired. 











JOHN J. GRIKFHIN & CO., 


76 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET AND DRY CGAS-METERS, 


Station-Meiters, Proving-Machines, Show-Meters, Test-Meters, Pressure Indicators, &c. 


All of our Work is Guaranteed to be of the First Quality, as well as the material, and for this we can refer to numerous Gas-Light Companies. 


JOSEPH LENNIG & CO., 
Nos. 313 & 315 NEW MAREET St., abeve Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wet and Dry Patent Gas-Meters, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Meters, Photometers ; Pressure- 
Registers, Indicators, and Gauges; Governors, Meter-Provers, Centre-Seals, Fluid Gauges, &c. 




















The flattering Testimonials we are receiving from Gas Officers, accompanied with expressions of such general satisfaction, and the fact of a tried experience for 
fourteen years, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable Instruments. We therefore recommend our Patent Dry Gas-Meter, 
believing it superior to any Meter manufactured. Messrs. J. Lennie & Co. confine their sole attention to the business of Gas-Merzr making. 

Our materials are the best in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers. , 

Purchasers may at any time inspect our Works, and the materials of which our Meters are manufactured, We are fully prepared to execute all orders, upon the 


shortest notice, and it will be to the interest of parties to call upon us, 
t# Each Meter Tested Separately by a Sworn Inspector, and Sealed when desired.) 
METERS REPAIRED AND FORWARDED WITH DISPATOH. 


# 
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WHERE GAS-WORKS AND WATER-WORKS 
ARE WANTED. 


We are now publishing regularly the names of the 
thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 
builders of gas-works and water-works, and the various 
manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 
business, And as each post-master will receive several 
copies of the Amertoan Gas-Ligut Journat, for distri- 
bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 
Three Million Copies. What a chance for advertisers ! 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 
Showing where Gas- Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 


NEW JERSEY. 
20 Counties, 452 Towns, 19 Gas-Works, 7 Water-Works. 
Atlantic County. 


Egg Harbor City, Port Republic, 
Leed’s Point, Smith’s Landing, 
May's Landing, (c.h)Somers’ Point, 

V 


Absecom, 
Atlantic City, 
Bargaintown, 


Decosta, Weymouth, 
Bergen County. 

Caristadt, Hackensack, (c. h.,) Ramsey’s, 

English Neighborh’d, Hohokus, Saddle River, 

Fort Lee, odi, Schroalenburgh, 


Godwinville, Paskack, 


Barlington County. 


Spring Valley. 


Arneytown, Florence, Mount Laurel, 
Batsto, Georgetown, New Gretna, 
Beverly, Harrisvlile, New Lisbon, 
Bordentown, Jacksonville, Palmyra, 
Bridgeboro’, Jacobstown, Pemberton, 
Brown’s Mills, Jobstown, Pointville, 
Burlington, Juliustown, Progress, 
Cinnaminson, Lower Bank, Rancocas, 
Columbus, Lumberton, Recklesstown, 
Cookstown, Marlton, Sykesville, 
Crosswicks, Medford, Tuckerton, 
Crowleyville, Moorestown, Vincentown, 
Delanco, Mount Holly, (c. h.,) Wading River, 


Fellowship, Wrightstown. 


Camden Ceunty. 


Blackwoodiown, Glen Dale, Mount Ephraim, ~ 
Camden, (c. h.,) Gloucester City, Waterford Works, 
Chew's Landing, Haddonfield, White Horse, 
Cross Keys, Hurffville, Williamstown, 


Ellisburgh, Long-a-Coming, Winslow. 


Cape May County. 


Beesley’s Point, Dias Creek, Petersburgh, 
Cape Island, East Creek, Rio Grande, 
Cape May,{c.h.,) Fishing Creek, Seaville, 
Cold Spring, Goshen, Townsend Inlet, 
Dennisville, Green Creek, Tuckahoe. 
Cumberland County. 
Bridgeton, {c.h.,) | Fairton, Millville, 
Cedarville, Greenwich, Newport, 
Deerfield Street, Leesburgh, Port Elizabeth, 
Dividing Creek, Mauricetown, Roadstown, 
Ewing’s Neck, Shiloh. 
Essex County. 
Belleville, Franklin, Plainfield, 
Bloomfield, Irvington, Scotch Plains, 
Caldwell, Livingston, South Orange, 
Craneville, Millburn, Springfield, 
Elizabeth, Newark, (c. h.,) Verona, 
Elizabeth Port, New Providence, West Bloomfield, 
Feltville, Orange, Westfield. 
Gloucester County. 
Barnsborough, Franklinville, Mullica Hill, 


Bridgeport, Glassboro’, Paulsborough, 


Carpenter’s Landing, Hardingville, Sweedsboro’, 

Clarksboro’, Harrisonville, Westville, 

Fislerville, Malaga, Woodbury, (c. h.) 
Hudson County. 

Bergen Point, Hudson, New Durham, 

Harrison, Jersey City, Saltersville, 

Hoboken, West Hoboken, 


Hanterdon County.. 


Baptistown, Holland, Pleasant Run, 
Bethlehem, Kingwood, Pottersville, 
Bloomsbury, Klinesville, Quakertown, 
Centreville, Lambertsville, Raven Rock, 
Cherryville, Lebanon, Readington, 
Clarksville, Little York, Reaville, 
Clinton, Locktown, Ringoes, 
Clinton Station, Milford, Rowland Mills, 
Clover Hill, Mountainville, Sand Brook, 
Copper Hill, Mount Pleasant, Sergeantsville, 
Cokesburgh, New Germantown, Sidney, 
Croton, New Hampton, Stanton, 
Everittstown, Oak Dale, Stockton, 

Fair Mount, Oak Grove, ~ Tumble, 
Flemington, (c. h.,) Patenburgh, Wertsville, 
Frenchtown, Perryville, White Hall, 
High Bridge, Pittstown, White House. 


Mercer County, 


Baker's Basin, Hightstown, 


Robbinsville, 


Dutch Neck, Hopewell, Titusville, 
Edinburgh, Lawrenceville, Trenton, (c. h.;) 
Ewingville, Mount Rose, Van Hiseville, 
Greensburgh, Pennington, Windsor, 
Groveville, Port Mercer, Woodsville, 
Hamilton Square, _— Princeton, Yardville. 
Middicsex County. 
Cranberry, New Market, South Amboy, 
Jamesburgh, Old Bridge, South Brunswick, 
Kingston, Perth Amboy, South River, 
Metuchen, Plainsborough, Spotswood, 
New Brunsu’k, (c.h.)Rahway. Woodbridge, 


Monmouth County. 


Allentown, Holmdel, New Bedford, 
Chanceville, Inlaystown, New Sharon, 
apel Hill, Key Port, Ocean Port, 
Clarksburgh, Leesville, Perrineville, 
Black’s Mills, Lon; Branch, Red Bank, 
Colt’s Neck, Lower Squankum, __Riceville, 
Eatontown, Manalapan, Runsom Landing, 
Englishtown, Marlborough, Shrewsbury, 
Paenetale, a Tinton Falls, 
Fillm etown Poin e 
Freeholt. (0...) Maine. 





Morris County, 


Berkshire Valley, Hanover, Parsippany, 
Boonton, Hanover Neck, Passaic Valley, 
Buda’s Lake, Long Hill, Pine Brook, 
Chatham, Madison, Pompton Plains, 
Chester, Mendham, Rockaway, 

Denville, Millington, Schooley’s Mountain, 
Dover, Milton, Stephensburgh, 
Drakestown, Morristown, (c. h.,) Suckasunny, 
Drakesville, Neighbourville, Walnut Grove, 
Flanders, Newfoundland, Waterville, 


German Valley, New Vernon, Woodport. 


Ocean County 


Barnegat, Jackson’s Mills, Red Oak Grove, 
Bergen Iron Works, Mannhawkin, Shark River, 
Cassville, Metedeconk, Shelltown, 
Cedar ' reek, New Egypt, Squam Village, 
Davisville, Point Pleasant, Tom’s River, 
Forked River, Potter’s Creek, West Creek, 
Hornerstown, Wiretown. 


Passaic County. 


Mead’s Basin, 
Passaic, 
Paterson, (¢. h.,) 


Salem County. 


Bloomingdale, 
Little Falls, 


Pompton, 
West Milford. 


Allowaystown, Elmer, Pitt’s Grove, 
Canton, Hancock’s Bridge, Salem, (c. h.,) 
Centreton, Predricktown, Sculltown, 
Daretown, Penn’s Grove, Sharptown, 


Eldridge’s Hill, Woodstown, 


Somerset County. 


Baskenridge, Liberty Corner, Pluckemin, 
Blawenburgh, Martinsville, Raritan, 
Boundbrook, Middlebush, Rocky Hill, 
Flaggtown, Millstone, Six Mile Run, 
Griggstown, Neshanie, Somerville, (c. h.,;) 
Harlingen, North Branch, Warrenville, 
Lesser Cross Roads, Peapack, Weston. 


Sussex County. 





Andover, Hainesville, Stanhope, 
Augusta, Hamburgh, Stillwater, 
Beemerville,’ La Fayette. Stockholm, 
Bevans, Libertyville, Swartswood, 
Branchville,’ Middleville, Tranquility, 
Colesville, Monroe, Tuttle’s Corner, 
Deckertown, Montague, Vernon, 
Flatbrookville, Mount Salem, Wallpack Centre, 
Franklin Furnace, Newton, (c. h.,) Waterloo, 
Fredon, Pepokating, Wawayanda, 
Gratitude, Pleasant Valley, Wykertown, 

Sparta, 

Warren County. 
Allamuchy, Delaware Station, New Village, 
Anderson, Hackettstown, Oxford Furnace, 
Asbury, Hainesburgh, Paulina, 
Beatyestown, Hardwick, Phillipsburgh, 
Belvidere, (c.h.,) Harmony, Polkville, 
Blairstown, Hope, Rocksburgh, 
Brainard’s, Howard, Serepta, 
Bridgeville, Johnsonburgh, Stewartsville, 
Broadway, Karrsville, Still Valley, 
Brotzmanville, Knowlton, Townsbury, 
Calno, Marksborough, Vienna, 
Carpentersville, Millbrook, Springtown, 
Columbia, Mount Bethel, Walnut Valley, 
Danville, Musconetcong, Washington. 

SABBATON’S IMPROVEMENT IN DRY GAS- 


METERS. 

An improved valve for a day gas-meter has been 
invented by Joseph A. Sabbaton, Esq., engineer of the 
Manhattan Gas-Light Company of this city. This in- 
vention promises to be one of great value, and to 
insure a more correct registration of gas than the use 
of any of the old forms of valves, which are objection- 
able on several accounts. We cannot give a better 
description of this improvement than by using the 
words of the inventor, which we take from the specifi- 
cation of the patent: 

“Dry gas-meters have a series of measuring cham- 
bers, closed by flexible diaphragms. In the dry gas- 
meters now in use, so far as my knowledge extends, the 
flexible diaphragms are combined with valves having flat 
surfaces, and either turning or sliding upon flat valve 
seats, which are fitted with ports that communicate 
with the variable chambers in which the gas is meas- 
ured. Dry meters of this description, although accu- 
rate measurers of the consumption of gas when new, 
are speedily affected by the accumulation upon the 
sliding surfaces of the valves of matter deposited by 
the gas, and this matter intervening between the sur- 
face of the valve and the surface of the seat on which 
it moves, causes the valve to rise from its seat, and 
permit the passage of gas through the meter without 
measurement. The object of the first part of my in- 
vention is to obviate this defect, and it consists in the 
combination of the series of flexible diaphragms of a 
dry gas-meter with a turning conical valve, fitted with 
an inlet passage at one of its heads, with an outlet 
passage at its opposite head, with two lateral ports 
communicating respectively with the inlet and outlet 
passages, and turning in a conical seat, fitted with as 
many ports as there are variable measuring chambers 
in the meter. The form of cone for the valve which 
I prefer, is one constructed upon the principle of 
‘Schiele’s anti-friction curve, as it is an advantage to 
reduce the power required to move the valve to the 


amalleat attninahle anantity, 


“ The object of the second part of my invention is to 
obviate the use of a stuffing-box between the valve 
and the register or index of the meter. In dry gas- 
meters now generally in use, the gas is admitted into 
a chamber above the’ variable measuring chamber, 
which upper chamber is commonly called the gallery, 
and contains the mechanism for operating the valves 
and for communicating motion to the register. In 
order to prevent the escape of gas from the gallery to 
the register, the latter is placed in a separate chamber, 
and the shaft which communicates motion to the regis- 
ter is passed through a stuffing box. A stuffing-box 
in such a position is liable to leak and permit the 
escape of gas; moreover, the friction caused by the 
pressure of its packing upon the shaft that communi- 
cates motion to the register, adds materially to the 
power required to operate the meter. The second part 
of my invention excludes.the gas from the gallery of 
the meter and obviates the necessity of a stuffing-box, 
and it consists in the combination of the valve and 
valve-seat before mentioned, with an enclosed inlet 
passage (that has no communication with the gallery), 
by means of a supplementary passage in the head of 
the valve. 

“The object of the third part of my invention is to 
obviate the necessity of using stuffing-boxes upon the 
stems of the diaphragms, which impart motion to the 
valves of the meter, and it consists in combining the 
stems of the diaphragms with conical stoppers, fitted 
by grinding into conical seats, thus obviating the em- 
ployment of any packing between the surfaces of the 
metal; and the form of conical stopper and seat which 
I prefer for this purpose, is that constructed upon the 
principle of Schiele’s anti-friction curve. 

“My invention is applicable to dry gas-meters hav- 
ing two or more diaphragms, but I prefer to construct 
the meter with three diaphragms. The first part of 
my invention may be used without the second or third 
parts thereof; the second part thereof may be used 
without the third part; and the third part may be used 
without the first and second; but I believe the best 
effect will be attained by using all parts of my inven- 
tion in the same meter. ” * ° * 

“ Experiments of one of these meters, operated in con- 
nection with a standard fluid meter, have demonstrated 
that it is an accurate measurer of gas, and it is found 
that the valve is not caused to leak by the deposit of 
matter between its surface and that of its seat.” 

The claims are for the combination of a series of 
flexible diaphragms with a conical valve, having an inlet 
passage at one of its heads, an outlet passage at its 
other head, two lateral ports communicating respect- 
ively with the inlet and outlet passages, and turning 
in a conical valve-seat, fitted with as many ports as 
there are chambers in the meter. 

Also the combination of the said valve and valve 
seat with an enclosed inlet passage, a supplementary 
port in the valve seat, and a supplementary passage in 
the valve, and 

Also the combination of the stems of the flexible 
diaphragms with conical stoppers and stopper-seats, 
substantially as described. 


a. 
oe 


A new Execrric Licut.—A monk of the Trappist 
monastery of Grace-Dieu, France, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a contihuous electric flame, cheaper than coal- 
gas, and adapted for street and household illumination. 
It is also stated that he has invented a new pile much 
cheaper and stronger than the celebrated battery of 
Bunsen. While by means of his photo-electric appa- 
ratus he produces an electric light as cheap as gas, 
with his thermo-electric pile he supplies heat on more 





these apparatus have been constructed, and one is at 
full work in the Abbaye of La Grace-Dieu. Manufac- 
tories for the public are shortly to be established at 
Paris and Lyons. 


a. 
oo 





Gas in Scortanp.—The gas companies of Dundee, 
Scotland, have agreed to reduce the price of gas from 
5s. 6d. to 4s, 10d. The Dundee papers, not being satis- 
fied with this reduction, are asking if gas can be sold 
in Stafford at 3s. 9d. per thousand cubic feet, and yield 
dividends of 8 to 10 per cent., with a large reserve 
fand, why cannot it be sold at the same price in Dun- 
dee? The gas companies “ don’t see it.” ; 


































































































































economical terms than any known method. Severalof , 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS. 


The following interesting paper upon Illuminating 
Gas appears ina late number of the North American 
Review, and it is to show our appreciation of the liberal 
views of that excellent serial in combining science 
with literature, that we transfer it to these columns: 

We are not disposed to encroach upon the territory 
of our neighbors in the domain of science, nor to 
ramble beyond our own acquaintance with the grounds 
we are about to exhibit to our visitors. We shall only 
offer a few observations on a subject of general in- 
terest, as well in a speculative as in a practical point 
of view, and of growing importance in the daily life 
of increasing numbers. The manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas deserves attention, whether we consider the 
material from which it is obtained, the history and the 
process of the manufacture, or its many relations to 
the convenience and comfort of the community. 


VARIETIES OF COAL, 


The numerous and great varieties of coal (from some 
of which gas can be obtained, while others yield no 
such product) are the evidence of a state of vegetation 
in many, and indeed in almost all parts of the globe, 
which was probably very different, in many partieu- 
lars, from any present product of the soil and atmos- 
phere. Of a woody and fibrous texture, coal contains 
ingredients which are not found in equal abundance 
in substances which now grow on the surface of the 
earth in a similar manner. Not only must the vege- 
table growth have been singularly dense at some former 
age of the earth’s history, but it must have been some- 
what suddenly subjected to a varying degree of pres- 
sure, and to an amount of heat sufficient to modify or 
to expel some of the chemical constituents of the great 
masses exposed to this influence. There is every 
variety of position, from the immediate vicinity of the 
surface of the ground to a great depth beneath it, of 
every kind of coal, from the hardest anthracite to the 
richest Boghead or Cannel. In this country the hard- 
est and least inflammable coal is found in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania, while as one travels to the west 
the coal-beds become softer and richer; and the ex- 
cellent coal of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky is as 
valuable as the best specimens of English or Scottish 
production. In the North and South, too, valuable 
coals are found, of the softer kinds, but not of the rich 
quality that may be seen in the vast coal-beds of the 
West. It would seem as if the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania had been exposed to some great or enduring 
heat, which had nearly expelled the more inflammable 
constituents of her coal-beds, and the influence of which 
was less felt in every direction as the distance in- 
creased. This process of nature, if the idea be a just 
one, is rudely imitated in the manufacture of char- 
coal, by which the aqueous particles contained in the 
fibre of wood are driven off, and the remainder re- 
sembles, in some points, a light sort of anthracite, that 
burns with a good degree of heat, but with little flame. 

The difference of structure, and of component parts, 
between the buried vegetation which now constitutes 
the extensive coal-beds of the world, and the classes 
of plants now existing, must have been very great. 
The proportion of water contained in vegetable fibre 
of a given weight is now probably much larger, and 
that of other chemical ingredients much less than in 
the great coal-beds of the world; and it does not ap- 
pear that the mere burying of wood under a consider- 
able mass of earth would have any tendency to convert 
it into coal. Indeed, the more perfectly the air is 
excluded from the surface of wood, the more perfectly, 
and the longer, it retains its structure and its strength ; 
and timber that has been buried, either in swamps, the 
beds of rivers, or wherever it has been secure from 
the action of the atmosphere, has been discovered with 
very little tendency to become what we call coal. It 
has been supposed that the very timbers constituting 
the foundations of bridges, constructed in the rivers of 
Gaul, by Julius Cesar, have been found in our own 
times, with little change in their organization, while 
the trunks of trees have been discovered in bogs, 
deeply buried beneath the surface, which must have 
lain there for a period beyond the memory or tradition 
of man, without the slightest tendency to become coal. 
On the other hand, coal of all kinds, from the hardest 
to the softest, from the least combustible to that which 





is most combustible, is found as well on the surface as 
beneath many hundreds of feet of mingled earth and 
stone. The coal-mines of Europe are generally far 
below the surface of the ground, while many in this 
country and in Asia crop out on the sides of hills; 
and some of the beds of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
are actually on the tops of very considerable eleva- 
tions. It is probable, therefore, at first sight, that 
pressure has little to do with the production or the 
character of coal formations. Indeed, the pressure on 
the deepest mines may not be greater than that upon 
strata nearer the surface, and at all events cannot be 
extreme, as the roofs of subterranean passages through 
earth, of convenient width, are easily sustained by 
timber of no unusual strength. The chemical consti- 
tution of wood and coal is very different, the latter 
comprising many more ingredients than the former. 
The residuum, too, of wood and of coal is essentially 
different in texture and appearance, as well as in com- 
position and in useful materials. The inference, then, 
which seems to be irresistible from these considera- 
tions, is that the vegetation which produced the ex- 
isting strata of coal was very unlike that which we 
see around us,—not merely in appearance, but in its 
essential nature; and that no conceivable compression 
of the present vegetation of the globe could produce 
the various qualities of coal which we discover upon, 
as well as beneath, its present surface. The conjecture 
that the coal-beds have been thrown down and thrown 
up again by successive convulsions of the surface of 
the earth, is among those theories which scientific men 
sometimes make, but which require explanation them- 
selves, and serve to give an air of profoundness to what 
is, in fact, mere supposition. 
HISTORY OF GAS-LIGHTING. 

The processes by which these immense resources of 
power are usefully employed, by human ingenuity, are 
subjects of more positive knowledge ; and it is only in 
quite modern times that these great treasures of light 
and warmth have been developed for the convenience 
and comfort of mankind. The history of gas-lighting, 
especially, is so brief, that it scarcely deserves the 
name of history as yet. In 1726 Dr. Hales performed 
experiments by which he ascertained the amount of 
gas which could be obtained from the distillation of 
Newcastle coal, and his results agree remarkably with 
those obtained by careful investigations in more recent 
times. Dr. Watson, in 1767, published some experi- 
ments in the making and preserving of gas; and the 
Earl of Dundonald erected furnaces and obtained gas 
in 1786, but applied it to no purpose except the 
amusement of his friends. In 1792 Mr. William Mur- 
doch lighted his house with gas; and in 1798 Messrs. 
Bolton and Watt used it for lighting their manufactory, 
or a part of it, in Soho. In 1802, on occasion of the 
celebration, in London, of the peace of Amiens, an 
exhibition of the new light was made, and soon after- 
ward a cotton-mill was lighted with it. The use of it 
gradually extended, and it was introduced into various 
manufactories, and into the Lyceum Theatre in London. 
One side of Pall-Mall was lighted with it; and its 
superiority for use in public buildings, and in the 
streets, was soon acknowledged. The imperfection of 
the art of purifying it from the substances causing an 
offensive odor, and the tarnishing of polished metallic 
surfaces, offered so great objections to its use in private 
houses, that its progress in that direction was slow, 
The gradual improvement, however, in purification, 
and the vast superiority, in convenience, of gas to oil, 
slowly effected its introduction into more common use. 
In England and Scotland, which are supplied with an 
abundance of rich coals for the purpose, its use has 
greatly extended ; and in this country, also, in many 
parts of which suitable coals are abundant, it has be- 
come common in cities and towns where the popula- 
tion is dense enough to render its distribution possible 
at a reasonable cost. There are more than three 
hundred cities and towns in the Unitéd States where 
it is in common use. The process of manufacture is a 
simple one, but cannot be described in detail without 
illustrations which would be out of place in this 
journal. It must suffice to give a general account, as 
far as it can be given intelligibly without diagrams, 
of the mode in which a bright and pleasant light is 
obtained from such an apparently unpromising ma- 
terial as the black and heavy bituminous coals, 





PROCESS OF GAS-MAKING. 

From a hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds 
of coal are thrust into an iron or clay retort, and sub- 
jected, from four to six hours, to a steady heat, 
varying in intensity in different establishments, ac- 
cording to the nature of the coal used, from a moderate 
red to a strong white heat. This drives off, through 
tubes arranged for the purpose, the volatile contents 
of the coals, and they are forced by the heat of the 


j retort along the conduit prepared for them, which is 


partly filled with water and tar, and is called the 
hydraulic main, till they reach the condensing ap- 
paratus, This is commonly a series of upright iron 
pipes, along which the gas is made to pass, and which 
are kept constantly cool, by the atmosphere in winter, 
and by the evaporation of water from their surface in 
summer, The object is to reduce the temperature of 
the gas, which comes directly from the retorts, and to 
precipitate the tarry and watery particles bronght 
along with it. It is next conveyed along a number of 
other large upright iron tubes, in passing up and down 
which successively the gas is subjected to a sprinkling 
by water, thrown on it through a spout pierced with 
small holes, so that the effect is like that of a shower 
of fine drops of rain. By this operation some of the 
impurities which the gas brings with it from the retort 
are thrown down to the bottom of the tubes, and it is 
easy to see the amount of foreign matter deposited by 
the gas, in the color of the water as it runs off, after 
it has performed its office of washing the gas. It is 
thus freed from some impurities which might other- 
wise be carried along with it, to be deposited in the 
pipes, or to diminish the brilliancy of the light. 


THE PURIFIERS, 

The next step is to the purifiers, which are large 
iron boxes containing lime, either dry or wet, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the manufacturer, in order to 
absorb some of the contents of the gas from the retorts, 
which it is not desirable should enter into the circu- 
lation, such as ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
carbonic acid. In the wet purifiers the mingled lime 
and water are kept in agitation by machinery, and the 
gas is forced into the box containing them at one end, 
and out of it ‘at the other, so that it is thoroughly ex- 
posed to the chemical action of the lime and water. 
In the dry purifiers the lime is laid upon perforated 
shelves, through which the gas is made to pass suc- 
eessively, so that it is brought into contact with a large 
surface of dry lime. The passage through the purifiers 
is the last operation upon the gas before it is deposited 
in the holders constructed to receive and keep it till it 
is wanted for consumption. 

THE GAS-HOLDER. 

The vis a tergo, derived from the heat of the retort, 
is sufficient to force the gas through a meter safely into 
the holder, which is a large iron vessel inserted with 
the mouth downward into a tank containing water. 
The weight of this vessel is counterbalanced by masses 
of iron suspended by chains passing over columns 
placed around the holder, and attached to the upper 
part of it. When properly counterbalanced it is in 
condition to receive the gas, which enters it with a 
force sufficient to overcome the remaining weight of 
the holder. When the evening consumption begins, 
the drawing off of the gas causes the holder to de- 
scend, as the weights are carefully adjusted so as to 
produce the requisite motion, according to the impulse 
of the entering or the diminution of the departing gas. 
The slight degree of pressure on the elastic fluid is 
felt at every orifice at which it issues into the atmos- 
phere, and the consumer can control the quantity he 
uses by means of a stop-cock near the mouth of the 
pipe. It contributes materially to render the pressure 
equal to have large holders at different points of the 
more distant consumption of gas, and to propel it 
through mains of a large size, so as to diminish, as far 
as may be, the retarding effect of friction. From the 
holders are laid pipes of smaller size for the use of 
each street, and these again are drawn upon for each 
building. It is important that all pipes, especially 
those entering a house or shop, should be laid below 
the reach of frost, as great obstruction is caused by 
the congelation of any aqueous particles carried along 
with the gas, This difficulty may be removed, when 
it occurs, by pouring a small quantity of whiskey into 


the pipe; but it may be still more easily prevented by 
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reasonable caution in placing the pipes. Another an- 
noyance caused by frost is the occasional fracture of a 
pipe which lies partly in original, native soil, and 
partly in what is called “ made land.” If this last be 
of recent construction, its gradual settling creates a 
strain upon the pipe at the point of junction, which 
often produces a fracture which is betrayed by the 
escape of the gas, and sometimes occasions an ex- 
plosion.* In the laying of street-pipes it is necessary 
to provide a sufficient inclination of them to enable the 
liquid deposits, made in greater or less amount, to run 
into small reservoirs, prepared for the purpose, which 
are called siphons, or draining boxes, and thus to be 
prevented from obstructing the flow of the gas. 


THE GAS-METER, 

When the gas has been brought to the place of con- 
sumption, the house, the shop, the theatre, the lecture- 
room, or the church, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
the quantity used by each consumer ; and for this pur- 
pose a measure has been devised, which registers, with 
all possible accuracy, the number of cubic feet of gas 
that pass through it. For this end a chamber of de- 
finite capacity is prepared, through which the gas 
must pass; and the motion of the gas turns a drum 
upon an axis, each revolution of which indicates the 
passage of a known quantity of the article. The re- 
volutions of the drum are recorded on the outside by 
an index, or rather several indices, for tens, hundreds, 
and thousands of cubic feet; and the passage of the 
gas is the only thing that can affect the record of 
measurement. There are two kinds of meter, the wet 
and the dry. In the former the gas is made to pass 
over water, placed in the lower part of the meter, at a 
given level. If this level be carefully maintained, it 
will measure the passing gas with entire accuracy. If, 
however, the water should reach a level a little too 
high, less gas would pass in the remaining space 
during a revolution of the drum; and if the water be 
too low, more gas would pass in the same period. In 
the one case the customer would receive less than the 
amount registered, in the other case he would receive 
more. To guard against the former injustice, an out- 
let for the water is provided, so that no more can be 
retained than the proper quantity; while the only 
security of the company against; loss,is an occasional 
visit of a person appointed for the purpose of seeing 
that the meter is properly filled. 

In the dry meter, a space of known size, containing 
an accurately measured quantity of gas, is opened and 
shut by machinery; and at each motion a precise 
amount of it is passed through the meter, and is re- 
corded on the outside as in the other kind of iastru- 
ment. The advantage of this meter is, that there is 
no such simple process as lowering the level of the 
water, by which the quantity of gas passing through 
it can be affected. The machine is too nice for any 
one to touch who is not accustomed to such delicate 
instruments, and if it were touched it could not be 
altered. When it wears out, as it must fail at last, it 
ceases to act at once, and no gas ‘can pass through it 
to be registered injuriously against one party or the 
other. The reason of this is, that the chambers, which 
measure the amount of gas passing through them, are 
made of an elastic material, which is constantly in 
motion when the instrument is used; and when it is 
worn gut, or from any cause is broken, the machine 
cannot act at all, and will not pass any gas, to the loss 
of either party. 

THE QUALITY OF COALS. 

We have said nothing yet of the quality of the coals 
necessary for the manufacture of this important article. 
In this there is great choice, and room for that know- 
ledge and judgment, in the employment of an article 
of better or of inferior quality, which constitutes the 
skilful or the unskilful, the successful or the unsuccess- 
ful manufacturer. It is desirable that gas should be of 
good quality, without being too costly for use; and 
the price of the material from which it is made must, 
of course, be one of the chief ingredients in the cost 
of the manufactured article. A quality of gas, five 
cubic feet of which are equal in illuminating power to 
twelve candles of a given size, is generally adopted in 
England as satisfactory. In this country a higher 
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*Gas becomes explosive when mixed, in certain proportions, 
with atmospheric air. In its pure state explosion is impossible. 


quality of gas is commonly used, ranging from the 
equivalent of twelve to that of twenty candles; and 
there are many species of coal, both here and in Eng- 
land, from which gas may be obtained of a sufficiently 
good quality for this purpose. It is the business of 
the manufacturer to decide what kind of coal will make 
the gas he offers for sale at the least expense, as well 
as to produce it in the most skilful manner from the 
coal he purchases. It is thus necessary to combine 
two things not often found together, scientific know- 
ledge and commercial skill, the tact which enables one 
to observe the phenomena of nature, and that which 
enables him to understand the phenomena of the 
market. The number and variety of kinds of coal 
from which gas may be made, of good or poor quality, 
affords a great opportunity for the exercise of judg- 
ment, There are sixty or more varieties of coal found 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, or rather there are 
more than sixty different mines from which suitable 
coal is raised, the quality and price of which are to 
be considered in determining the quality and price of 
the gas to be manufactured. The number of mines 
opened in this country, too, is great, and is constantly 
increasing, which furnish suitable material for the 
manufacture of gas; the coal-fields of the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States being of an extent un- 
equalled in other regions. It is one of the striking 
marks and evidences of an all-wise disposition of the 
relations of things in this world, that, uncounted ages 
ago, preparation should have been made for the wants 
of a population which did not then exist, and which 
has not existed till within a recent period. The use of 
this material for domestic as well as manufacturing 
purposes, has been introduced within what may be 
considered a short time; and it is but a few years 
since the existence of the immense deposits of it in 
this country became known. The prospect which is 
opened to the busy and enterprising generations to 
come, of employment, comfort, and convenience of all 
sorts, is one of the most agreeable on which the mind 
can dwell. 
GAS VS, LAMPS. 

But we need not extend our view to the dim future 
to perceive the important relations of this art to the 
benefit of society. The illumination afforded by gas, 
when properly manufactured from a suitable material, 
is very superior to that which has ever been obtained 
from any of the various oils that have been burned ; 
while the convenience of its use is so great, and re- 
ledses such a large number of persons from a burden- 
some and disagreeable office,—that of the care of 
lamps,—that its financial advantage, in this single re- 
spect, is not easily to be over-estimated, A consider- 
able proportion of the time of one domestic in every 
private house, and of more than one in every hotel, 
was formerly spent upon the lamps and candles in use. 
Scarcely a moment of any one’s time is now required 
for that purpose, and no more demand is made for the 
requisite skill in fitting wicks and trimming lamps. 
The labor of two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
men, at the gas-works of a city of a hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, has supplanted the dirty work 
of trimming twenty or thirty thousand lamps every 
day, by half that number of individuals, and has 
driven out of recollection the anxiety on grand oc- 
casions, and the frequent feeling of discomfort, arising 
from neglect or mismanagement of the lamps, the poor 
quality of the oil, or the chill which would render it 
useless for along time on a cold winter evening. Of 
all these inconveniences the last is the only one that 
ever happens now-a-days where gas is used, and its 
occurrence must be attributed to the exposure of the 
gas-pipe to cold, if it is not secured from frost in its 
passage from the street to the burner, and not to the 
quality of the gas itself. This is a not inconsiderable 
economy of time and money, which is seldom, if ever, 
thought of by those who are very watchful of their 
gas bills. 

THE ECONOMY OF GAs, 

Another saving effected by the use of gas, in the 
place of oil or candles, is that of the eye. Instead of 
straining the organ by the light of a single lamp or 
candle, the scholar can obtain, at less expense, a light 
equivalent to that of a dozen candles,—the lady may 
read, sew, or dress, by a brilliant light unaccompanied 
with any annoying exhalation ; and the maffof business 











may finish the labor of the day without fear of strain- 
ing his eye, or greasing his ledger. If these advantages 
were obtained at the cost of a considerably increased 
expense, most persons would say that it was a judicious 
expenditure ; but it is demonstrable that an equivak nt 
amount of light has never been produced, for common 
consumption, for an equally small cost. 
THE AMIABLE CONSUMER, 
The consumer of gas will, perhaps, immediately 
deny this assertion, and appeal to his bills, confident 
that he can prove his expenditure for light to have 
been much larger than it used to be in the days of 
lamps and candles.. Most probably this will be found 
to be true,—not because gas is dearer than candles, 
but because he employs more light than he would, if 
he were troubled with the care of the lamps and 
candles, The unavoidable annoyances attending the 
use of them rendered him cautious to avoid waste. 
The freedom from: all trouble, on the other hand, and 
the satisfaction of having abundant light, easily and 
constantly provided, render one thoughtless of the 
amount used, and the consequent expense, till the pre- 
senting of the bill, at the close of the usual term, 
suddenly shows the fact, in the amount of gas charged. 
The first impulse of the consumer is, of course, indig- 
nantly to deny that he has consumed so much gas; 
and the second is, to rush to the office of the company, 
and pour out a torrent of vituperation upon the 
officers, the meters, the innocent gas itself, and to affirm 
most strenuously that he never used the quantity 
charged ; or,—without much regard to consistency,— 
that if he did, it was because the gas was so bad, and 
so dim, that he could not see by it, without turning on 
a large quantity; and it is only by showing him the 
operation of the meter, and convincing him, if possible, 
that it is a more accurate measurer than his eye, that 
he can be soothed at last, though he will probably quit 
the office with the words on his lips, that he does not 
believe he ever did burn so much gas. 
THE GAS COMPANIES AS MISSIONARIES. 

The most discreet way for the company to treat such 
discontented people has been found by experience to 
be, to allow the monstrous bill to remain unpaid for 
the moment, till the angry customer has time to ex- 
amine more carefully into his rate of consumption, and 
satisfy himself as to the amount of light used in his 
premises. The number of conversions produced by 
this simple and patient treatment is something remark- 
able, and would be incredible, if it were not confirmed 
by the constant experience of gas companies. The 
fact that more light is produced by gas than by oil, at 
equal cost, and the great facility and convenience of 
its use, sufficiently explain the increase of gas com- 
panies in all places where coal of suitable quality can 
be obtained. The use of it may, indeed, be included 
among those great improvements in social life which 
have so distinguished the present century from its pre- 
decessors, and which are tke harbingers. of many more 
to be enjoyed by our successors. When. we look back 
upon the state of things not many years ago, in re- 
lation to individuals, to. society, and to national inter- 
course, and compare it with what is now common, 
whether in our own country or in. others, we are forced 
to acknowledge the progress made in all departments, 
whether of science, art, education, or habits, which is 
visible wherever freedom is allowed for the exereise of 
the human faculties. The customs which haye been 
retained in some despotic countries, by the political 
powers,—the only things that have remained station- 
ary,—serve to mark the progress of nations among 
whom despotism has not prevailed, and the degree of 
practical freedom may be shown by the compazative . 
progress in all departments of mental and physical 
development, from a point fixed by the arbitrary 
governments of a former day, and retained by those of * 
our own. The manufacture and use of gas are among 
the best illustrations of the advance of this age. Other 
periods have had their lights, great and many, but it 
is the good fortune of this epoch to rejoice in various 
important discoveries and improvements of condition, 
which at once distinguish it from its predecessors, and 
will lead future years to yet greater and mare benefic- 
ent changes. 

GAS-ENGINEERS SCIENTIFIC MEN, 

It will be perceived, from the preceding account, 

that the manufacture of gas requires the practical ap- 
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plication of much that is called science; and that 
accuracy of observation and measurement, and careful 
comparison of results, which deserve the name of 
scientific investigation. It does not diminish this claim 
to an honorable position, that the result sought is a 
profitable investment. It only renders the accuracy 
and exactness of the process the more imperative. 
Any error is liable to be followed, not only by the ob- 
jections of scientific men, but by the loud complaints 
of customers and stockholders, who are not very likely 
to appreciate fully the difficulties that may be en- 
countered. Improvements are to be made, and the 
only way in which they can be made is by careful and 
thorough investigation into the productions and laws 
of nature, just as in any other scientific inquiry. The 
false pretensions of speculators, too, are to be set aside 
and disproved only by means of that accurate know- 
ledge resulting from wide and systematic investiga- 
tion, which is properly called science, if anything 
human deserves so magnificent an appellation. 
THE INSPECTOR OF GAS-METERS. 

It is a strong claim to the interest of the community, 
that the product of the labors of gas companies is used 
by so large a proportion of society; and it well de- 
serves the consideration of Ilaw-makers, whether some 
provision could not be made, by the appointment of 
scientific men as inspectors of the gas manufactured 
throughout the Commonwealth, to secure a suitable 
quality for consumption by prescribing a grade below 
which it should not be salable. Prices for anything 
cannot be made uniform by law, in a community vary- 
ing in circumstances so much as ours; but there are 
many points which might be so regulated, to the 
mutual advantage of manufacturer and consumer. An 
inspector of meters * might be of great service to 
both parties; and some protection ought surely to be 
given to such important articles as meters, mains, and 
service-pipes, for the benefit both of the consumer and 
of the company. 

The statements we have made show the magnitude, 
the delicacy, and the importance of the subject; and 
it is probable that all these will continue to increase 
in the future, as they have increased in the past. “Our 
notice requires no apology, therefore, to those who are 
accustomed to consider our journal as having an in- 
terest in literature only. The diffusion of knowledge 
on all subjects is as necessary as its increase. 

"Since this paper was published, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has appointed an inspector of gas-meters, who has al- 
ready entered upon his duties. 
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GAS-LIGHTING IN LONDON. 


At the last weekly meeting of the City Commission- 
ers of Sewers, who are charged, among other public 
functions, with the whole of the public lighting, the 
subject of the supply of gas to the citizens at large, 
which is now exciting public attention and comment, 
was brought under consideration. A deputation from 
the ward of Bishopsgate-street presented a memorial, 
signed by about 500 of the inhabitants, and agreed to 
at a public meeting, setting forth that the Metropolis 
Gas Act, about to come into operation, while destroy- 
ing the protection afforded to the citizens by the Great 
Central Company’s Special Act, does not guarantee to 
the consumers a supply of gas of the requisite illumi- 
nating power and purity ; thatthe mode of testing the 
gas, and the difficulty of proving the supply of bad 
gas, together with the power given by the new Act to 
the companies of substituting a more expensive quality 
of gas than is now used, are detrimental to the interests 
of the consumers, and give facilities for evading the 
Act. It also states that the supply of gas to the city 
having hitherto been satisfactory, the citizens ought to 
have been exempt from the operation of the general 
Act; and that the Great Central Company, to whom 
they have looked for protection against former ex- 
orbitant charges, had offered no reason to justify its 
combination with the other companies to raise the 
price of gas, Deputy Pilcher charged the Great Cen- 
tral Company with bad faith in raising the price of 
their gas from 4s,, which they had all along held out 
as their mozimum charge, to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 feet 
He added that, under the new general Act, which over- 
rode their special Aet, the companies, the Great Cen- 
tral among the rest, might raise the price to 5s. 6d., 
. end, by substituting cannel for ordinary coal gas, even 











to 7s. 6d. per thousand feet. He moved that the me- 
morial be referred to the Special Committee on the 
new Gas Act to consider and report. Dr. Abraham, 
in a speech of some length, reiterated all the objec- 
tions he had frequently before urged to the commis- 
sioners against the new Act, and against the part 
which the Great Central had taken in promoting it, as 
being prejudicial to the gas consumers in the city. He 
complained that the new Act, which, as originally pro- 
pounded to Parliament; was meant to protect the in- 
terests of the consumers in general, was eventually 
converted into one for the exclusive benefit of the 
companies, and he especially commented upon the 
anomaly presented by the Great Central Company, 
which was avowedly set on foot in the public interest 
ten years ago, to break down a monopoly, now uniting 
themselves with the metropolitan companies in general, 
to frustrate the healthy results of competition, and the 
operation of free trade in an article now of almost 
universal consumption. He adverted to the circum- 
stance that Alderman Dakin, the chairman of the 
Great Central, had said the new Act required that the 
gas companies should supply gas of an illuminating 
power 20 per cent. above that guaranteed by the ex- 
isting Act of the Great Central. He contended that 
was erroneous. The Act of the Great Central bound 
the company to supply gas equal in illuminating power 
to 12 wax candles, while the new statute bound them 
to a light equivalent to 12 sperm candles. He cited 
Dr. Letheby to show that the increase of light in 12 
sperm, as compared with 12 wax candies, was only 
from 13 to 14 per cent., and not 20 per cent. Alder- 
man Dakin, interrupting him, said he had stated the 
difference to be 20 per cent. on the authority of Pro- 
fessors Graham and Brande, and, however much he 
was disposed to defer to Dr. Letheby in such a matter, 
he still retained that opinion. He was willing, how- 
ever, to take it at 14 per cent. Dr. Letheby, who was 
appealed to by the court, said perhaps no two men 
had given more, or, indeed, so much, attention to that 
subject than Mr. King, of Liverpool, and himself. Mr. 
King had made at least 1,000 experiments upon it, and 
he (Dr. Letheby) double that number, and they had 
both arrived at the same result, namely, that the differ- 
ence between sperm and wax, was 14 and not 20 per 
cent. Dr. Abraham, resuming, related the history of 
the new Actin its passage through Parliament, and 
contended that there was no instance of a bill affecting 
people, who had no power to defend themselves having 
been so essentially altered. He complained particu- 
larly of the meter-rate under the new bill, citing a 
recent instance where aman who wished gas to be 
laid into his premises, had to agree to pay the Imperial 
Gas Company for the meter, a rent equal to 15 per 
cent. upon its cost He said for nine years the Great 
Central had supplied gas to the city of a satisfactory 
quality and price; let them continue to do that, but 
let them not saddle the citizens with losses arising 
from their own mismanagement. Alderman Copeland, 
M.P., reminded the court that the Great Central Com- 
pany was expressly set on foot to ensure competition 
in the supply of gas, and so to cheapen its price. He 
believed that the days of chartered gas companies were 
numbered, and that, before twelve months elapsed, gas 
for general consumption would be manufactured at the 
pit’s mouth. Within the last few hours he had seen 
things connected with gas which proved, beyond doubt, 
that, before long, every man might be able to make 
gas for his own consumption He added that the in- 
habitants of the ward with which he was connected, 
felt that the attempt of the Great Central to raise the 
price of gas, was most oppressive. Alderman Dakin, 
the chairman of the Great Central, replied to the stric- 
tures passed upon it by the previous speakers. He 
remarked upon the heartlessness of the suggestion of 
Dr. Abraham, that holders of gas property should be 
content with a dividend equal to that of the public 
funds, forgetting that in the Great Central alone a 
quarter of a million of money was invested by the 
public, and that, of all others, property in gas was the 
most precarious in its tenure. When that company 
was started, it was as much part of the bargain that 
they who had ventured their capital in it in perilous 
times, should have a dividend secured to them of 10 
per cent. as that the consumers should have gas at 4s. 
per 1,000 ft. It was owing to the indomitable perse- 








vetance of some half-a-dozen men, who subscribed 
large sums of money, that the company was set on foot, 
They ventured upon the hazardous experiment of com- 
mencing operations with a subscribed capital of £91,640, 
upon only £58,000 of which were the calls responded 
to by the shareholders. Of the £58,000 about £45,000 
was subscribed by the directors, engineer, and other 
parties not locally interested in the question as con- 
sumers of gas; so that, in 1850, £13,000 represented 
the interest of the bona fide gas consumers in the city, 
willing to continue the then agitation. He especially 
remarked upon the fact that the company was now 
actually paying £1,000 a year, and had recently paid 
double that sum, annually to liquidate a debt due to 
their late contractor for supplying, in the public in 
terest, gas of an excessive illuminating power. He 
pointed out how the new Act, which the Great Central 
was obliged to adopt, limited the future dividends of 
the companies, bound them under penalties to supply 
gas of a high degree of purity and illuminating power, 
and contained other stipulations in the public interest ; 
and he warned Dr. Abraham against entering upon 
any crusade against the new law, seeing that such an 
agitation, inasmuch as it might waste the funds of the 
companies in again defending their interests before 
Parliament, would only retard the time when they 
would be able to reduce the price of gas. The discus- 
sion was continued by Mr. Saunders, Deputy Pewtress, 
and Deputy Elliott, the two last of whom defended 
the Great Central Company, and eventually the motion 
was agreed to. The court then, after transacting some 
routine business, adjourned.—London Engineer. 
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Progress or tHE Water-Gas.—We copy the following 
paragraph from the Marlboro’, Mass , Journal as a con- 
tinuance of our record of the progress made by the 
water-gas : 

The Marlboro’ Gas Company held an adjourned meet- 
ing on Monday evening last. The former secretary 
having resigned, Mr. G. G. Smith was elected. A re- 
port of the expenditures thus far made in constructing 
the works, was read, and it appears that the whole 
amount, as it now stands, is $3,789 21, or say, in round 
numbers, when the bills sre all in, $4,000, Mr. S. 
Boyd, the president, proposed to take fifty shares of 
the stock, and loan the company the balance of the 
sum at six per cent. per annum, and the proposition 
was accepted; so that now, the proceeds of all shares 
hereafter taken will go tothe purchase and laying of pipe 
for the conveyance of gas to such points as may be re- 
quired, so far as it may reach. Certificates of stock 
were ordered printed, and the concern may now be 
said to be in working order. Mr. G. G. Smith was 
appointed superintendent of the works. So far, the 
experiments made with this gas have been eminently 
satisfactory. We are not sufficiently “posted” in the 
analysis of properties which go to make up the ele- 
ments of this body, but we simply know that of it 
about 73 parts are from water, the remainder from oil 
which is purchased at 9 cents per gallon, so that the 
gas can be furnished at $4 per 1,000 feet. Out of Bos- 
ton, and other places, it is furnished at a price vary- 
ing from $5 to $7 per 1,000 feet. In fact, the cheapness 
and the saving which has thus far been made in the 
manufacture and consumption of water-gas, bids fair to 
do away with the use of gas made after the old method, 
and entirely from coal. The light is of a better eolor, and 
in every respect superior. Doubtless, as the amount 
consumed is increased, the article can be furnished at 
a much lower rate than it now is. The quantity at. 
present used is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet per night; 
and at this amount even, as it is, it pays 8 per cent. 
The reservoir holds 5,000 feet, so that a sufficient quan- 
tity can be produced to answer all practical purposes. 











Tue Curar Gas Movement.—The London Builder 
says that the gas movement, which originated in that 
paper and extended to the Continent, and even to 
America, some years since, seems to have only now 
reached Scotland; where, however, there is now some 
stir in various quarters, and a strong determination on 
the part of consumers to reduce and equalize the cost 
of gas, as well as to improve its quality. Scotland, 
nevertheless, was far ahead of England years since, in 
the adoption of gas in private dwellings, the gas being 
then of a purer quality generally than that made in 
England. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 
AND ART, 


—— 


TO BE HELD AT LONDON IN 1862. 

The undersigned, having been appointed by the 
President of the United States, under the authority of 
Congress, Commissioners to represent the interests of 
such American citizens as may desire to become ex- 
hibitors at the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations 
to be held in London in 1862, invite the codperation of 
their fellow-citizens in carrying out the objects of their 
appointment. 

The articles exhibited will be divided into the follow- 
ing classes: 

Cass. SECTION I. 
1. Mining, Quarrying, Metallurgy and Mineral products, 
2, Chemical Substances and Products, and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
cesses. 
Substances used for Food, including Wines. 
Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Manufactures. 
SECTION If. 
. Railway Plans, including Locomotives, Engines and Carriages. 
. Carriages not connected with Rail or Tram Roads. 
. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 
. Machinery in general. 
. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and Implements. 
. Civil Engineering, Architectural and Building Contrivances. 
. Military Engineering, Armor and Accoutrements, Ordnance 
and Small Arms. 
. Naval Architecture, Ship’s Tackle. 
. Philosophical Instruments and processes depending upon their 
use. 
Photographic Apparatus and Photography. 
. Horological Instruments. 
Musical Instruments. 
Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 
SECTION III, 
. Cotton. 
. Flax and Hemp. 
. Silk and Velvet. 
. Woolen and Worsted, including Mixed Fabrics generally. 
2. Carpets. 
. Woven, Spun, Felted and Laid Fabrics, when shown as speci- 
mens of Printing or Dyeing. 
. Tapestry, Lace and Embroidery. 
. Skins, Fur, Feathers and Hair. 
. Leather, including Saddlery and Harness. 
. Articles of Clothing. 
. Paper, Stationery, Printing and Bookbinding. 
. Educational Works and Appliances. 
. Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper Hangings and 
Papier Mache. 
. Iron and General Hardware. 
. Steel and Cutlery. ‘ 
. Works in Precious Metals and their Imitations, and Jewelry 
. Glass. 
. Pottery. 
. Manufactures not included in previous classes. 
SECTION IV.—MODERN ARTS. 
. Architecture. 
. Paintings in Oil and Water Colors and Drawings. 
. Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, and Intaglios, 
. Etchings and Engravings. 


Prizes in the form of medals will be given in sections 
1., II., IIL, but none in section IV. 

Persons desirous of contributing must have their 
articles entered without delay, and accepted, as all 
articles, if to be sent by prfblic conveyance, must be 
ready for shipment at New York by the 1st of January, 
1862. A brief description of the articles will be re- 
quired, with the space they will probably occupy. 
The articles te be exhibited in sections I., II., III. must 
have been produced since 1850. 

Articles intended for exhibition in section IV. (fine 
arts) are referred by the Commissioners to a special 
_ committee of their own number, consisting of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, of Boston, Robert B. Minturn, Esq., 
of New York, and Eli Whitney, Esq., of New Haven, 
to whom artists will address their communications, 

Application for admission of articles for exhibition 
must state the section and clause under which such 
articles would come, and the space or area, in square 
feet, required for placing or hanging the same. 

The applications for the entry and reception of 
articles may be made to the chairman of the Executive 
Coramittee at Washington or to either of the Commis- 
sions or Agents named below, who will forward the 
necessary papers to be executed by the applicant. 
Particular attention is called to the requirements of 
her Majesty’s Commissioners, The following is the 
requirement in relation to entries from foreign coun- 
tries: 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners will communicate only 
through the Commission which the government of 
each foreign country may appoint; and no article will 


be admitted from any foreign country without the 
sanction of such Commission. 


No article, therefore, from this country will be ad- 
mitted by her Majesty’s Commissioners to the exhibi- 
tion unless they shall be approved or authorized by 
this Commission; nor will any Agent, Representative 
or Commissioner, other than such as may be appointed 
or accredited by this Commission, be recognized by 
them. 

It is expected that a vessel will be furnished by the 
government for conveying to London and return, free 
of charge, the articles entered and approved for the ex- 
hibition, 

The importance of our country being fully represented 
at this exhibition is most manifest. Since the exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the improvements in this country in im- 
plements, machinery and manufactures have, it is 
believed, been important; and it is a duty we owe to 
ourselves, as well as to the countries of the Old World, 
that these improvements should be exhibited for the 
benefit of all. We trust that in this respect we shall 
not be disappointed. 

The undersigned make their appeal to their fellow- 
citizens in full confidence that our country will be 
properly represented in this Great Exhibition. 

As svon as the entire regulations adopted by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners are received, they will be 
published and furnished to all who may desire them. 

Wma. H. Sewarp, Cares B, Smitru, 

Epwarp Everett, Rost B. Mrytvry, 

Josern Henry, J. H. Kurepart, 

James R. PartripGE. G. D. Corea, 

B. P. Jounson, R. Wawacg, 

W. W. Seatoy, Ext Wuitney, 

J. C. G. Kennepy. 

Washington, October 15, 1861, 

Names of Commissioners and Agents who may be 
addressed by persons desiring to exhibit: 

Epwarp Everett, Boston, 

Ext Warrtyey, Esq., New Haven, Conn., 

R. B. Mryturn, New York, 

B. P. Jonnson, Albany, N. Y., 

J. H. Kurepart, Columbus, Ohio, 

J. R. Parrrivgs, Baltimore, 

G. Dawson Coteman, Pennsylvania, 
Commissioners. 

J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis., 

Davin Davis, Blooming, UL, 

J. W. Hearney, Ladoga, Ind., 

Jas. H. Baxer, St. Paul, Minn., 

R. Lowe, Iowa, , 

Letanp Srayrorp, San Francisco, Cal., 

Jacop M. Howarp, Detroit, Mich., 

Agents. 

Executive Committee.—Office in the Department of 
the Interior, Washington (No. 10 Patent Office Build- 
ing): 

B. P. Jounson, Chairman, Prof. Josepu Henry, 

J. R. Partrriver, Sec., W. W. Seaton, 

J. C. G. Kennepy. 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ILLUMINATING 
GAS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


By M. Gruner. 


In the Comptes-Rendus of the 11th of last March, M. 
Fremy put the question to metallurgists whether his 
experiments relating to the conversion of iron into 
steel by means of lighting gas could not be practically 
utilized. In the name of metallurgists, let me be per- 
mitted to reply, that practice has long since positively 
decided this point. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Macintosh, an ingenious 
Glasgow manufacturer, made several tons of cemented 
steel by submitting iron, at a dull red heat, to the 
action of lighting gas, operating with from 100 to 150 
lbs, at a time, the iron bars being two inches broad 
and six lines thick, The cementation took from eigh- 
teen to twenty hours, and when the operation exceeded 
that time, supercarburation took place. 

M. Dufrénoy published these details in the third 
series of the Annales des Mines, vol. v., p. 17). He 
had himself seen specimens of this steel, a portion of 
which was melted and then worked by the ordinary 
means. M. Dufrénoy says that the supercarburated 








thin bars nearly resembled graphite. Thus, then, by 





the sole action of lighting gas, without mixture of any 
foreign body, is it possible to obtain either steel or 
cast iron; it is only a question of time or temperature. 
To obtain steel, there is no need to add ammonia pre- 
viously in order to nitrogenize the iron. In fact, as 
M.,,Caron judiciously remarked, at the meeting of 
March 18th, coal gas always contains ammonia, and 
it is not my intention to deny its influence on cementa- 
tion. I will not further attempt to solve the question 
of the presence or absence of nitrogen in steel; but it 
appears to me certain that, if nitrogen exists in steel, 
it exists equally in cast iron. Moreover, it is twenty 
years since Dr. Schafhaiitl of Munich stated positively 
that he had found nitrogen in castiron, — ; 

It must be remembered that, in ordinary cementa- 
tion with wood charcoal, as in Mr. Macintosh’s experi- 
ment, iron is gradually brought to the state of steel, 
and then to that of cast iron. There is no precise 
limit between these three stages, At what period of 
the operation, and by what reaction, will the nitrogen 
previously absorbed again quit theiron? In malleable 
cast iron, whence comes the nitrogen if not contained 
in the cast iron itself? And in puddled steel, how 
can nitrogen combine with iron or carbon if: cast iron 
does not contain it? I showed, in a paper on puddled 
steel, published a year ago in the Annales des Mines, 
vol, xv., that the fining of cast iron in a reverberatory 
furnace takes place under a coating of slag containing 
iron and manganese when puddled steel is to be ob- 
tained. I ask, then, how the hot atmospheric nitrogen 
of a furnace can combine with iron and carbon across 
this coating of scoria? Certainly, if puddled steel 
contains nitrogen, it can only proceed from cast iron, 
and it appears to me as interesting to prove its presence 
in cast iron as in steel itself. But let me be allowed 
to raise some doubts on the possibility of proving the 
presence of nitrogen in steel by hydrogen. At red 
heat, iron takes away the nitrogen from ammonia and 
sets the hydrogen at liberty; and at the same tem- 
perature will this hydrogen again take away the nitro- 
gen from the iron,—from the iron which is always in 
excess relatively to the gaseous molecules which can 
react on it? It is more difficult to conceive the pro- 
duction of ammonia under these circumstances than the 
direct combination of hydrogen with free nitrogen. 

Another fact which proves that steel and cast iron 
differ only in containing diverse proportions of the 
same elements is, that pure white cast iron can be 
tempered and even forged like steel; witness the 
white cast iron of Sieges, used for making screw-plates, 

Finally, if forged natural steel contains nitrogen, this 
element ought also to be found in cast iron; and in 
the second place, it has long been proved that iron can 
be transformed at will, either into cast-iron or steel, 
by ordinary or coal-gas cementation. To effect cither, 
a difference only of time and temperature suffices.— 
Comptes-Rendus. 
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Gas In Enetanp.—The inhabitants of London city 
proper are still giving vent to expressions of dis- 
approbation of the recent act of the gas companies 
advancing the price of gas. Their complaints on this 
score are loud and deep, and public meetings are being 
held at which many ebullitions of indignation are ex- 
hibited. The aggrieved consumers are considering the 
propriety of adopting one of three propositions by way 
of relief: to apply to Parliament for an amendment of 
the existing Metropolis Gas Act; or for the exemption 
of the city companies from its operation; or for the 
erection of gas-works by the corporation of London to 
supply the city with gas. Before taking steps to con- 
sumate the last proposition, they had better weigh the 
matter well, and study the experience of other com- 
munities who are dependent upon the tender mercies 
of municipal corporations for gas-light. If any rash 
steps be taken their “great expectations” may result 
in “ dear experience.” 

The Lincoln Gas-Light and Coke Company have de- 
clared a dividend of ten per cent. and a bonus of £1 per 
share for the last half year. This company are erecting 
new works which when completed will cost £3,000. 

The town of Lymm in the county of Chester, Eng. 
land, is about being lighted with gas. The works were 
designed by Mr. Coxon, civil engineer, and will be 
built by Mr. Penny, of London. The shares of this 
company have all been taken. 
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In another part of this issue of the Journat, will 
be found a paper on the economical use of gas, by 
Rosert G. Courtenay, Esq., president of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Gas-Light Company. Although addressed 
to the gas consumers of the city of Louisville, its 
sphere of usefulness is by no means confined to that 
locality, but it may be profitably perused in every 
section of the country, not only by consumers but 
by those who have refrained from introducing gas 
into their houses from mistaken notions of its relative 
expense when compared with other illuminating 
agents. The motto which Mr. Courtenay bas select- 
ed as his text in inditing this essay, should be heeded 
by the people, and if a proper degree of attention 
were paid to it we should hear far less than at pres- 
ent, of the wrongs of consumers, and the impositions 
of companies, both of which notions—in nine cases 
out of ten being purely imaginary—exist only in 
the brains of grumblers, fertile in expedients for ex- 
citing groundless accusations. 

It is a fact which cannot be controverted that con- 
sumers of gas are, as a general rule, extravagant in 
burning it, and that this extravagance grows insen- 
sibly, until at last, on present bills being compared 
with those of former years, the discrepancy is plainly 
visible. Then complaints are started, and accusations 
made against the companies, which frequently give 
rise to disputes and animadversions of the most un- 
pleasant nature. 

That portion of the essay in reference to the gas- 
meter, which is quoted from the little work of Mr. 
Rorter, of England, is a lucid attempt to explain 
the mechanism of this valuable instrument. If the 
meter were better understood by the consumer, so 
that he could comprehend its action in all particu- 
lars, we should not hear so many complaints as to 
incorrect registrations, but its reliability would be 
more widely appreciated. As it now is, a large 
majority of consumers know nothing of the con- 
struction of the meter. Its mode of operation is a 
complete mystery to them; and many of them could 
as readily translate a passage in the Sanscrit as to 
intelligibly read the index dials, and ascertain the 
amount of gas registered. Is it any wonder that 
fault is found with bills under these circumstances? 
Many consumers know nothing of the proper amount 
of water which is required to seal a meter, and they 
frequently overfill them, in which event the regis- 
tration is against them. It is not surprising that 
remonstrances are often made, and charges of gross 
injustice brought against gas companies, by con- 
sumers who conceive they have been wronged. In 








many instances, if the principle of the meter were 
understood, the futility of such complaints would 
be seen, and an appeal to the common sense of the 
soi-disant injured party would have the effect of 
calming all suspicions, and of placing the matter in 
its true light. We have heard of some engineers 
who were opposed to giving too much publicity to 
the construction of meters, fearing that frauds might 
be perpetrated upon the companies, by unprincipled 
consumers, who would so place the meter as to cause 
the gas to pass through it unregistered. Such an 
idea is unworthy of the profession. Although un- 
doubtedly gas is often stolen in this manner, yet the 
trick is too dangerous to be long played with im- 
punity. Few consumers would have the temerity 
to continue such a proceeding, being held in constant 
fear of the visit of the inspector, who may drop in 
upon them at any unguarded moment and thus dis- 
cover the fraud Where one fraud of this kind 
might be committed, hundreds of consumers would 
be convinced of the correctness of the meter and 
would be thus disarmed of all suspicions of unfair 
treatment. 

We are satisfied that if consumers generally were 
somewhat informed of the various processes con- 
nected with the manufacture and distribution of gas, 
the effect would be beneficial to companies in more 
than one respect. They would be better able to 
appreciate the responsibility of the officers of gas 
companies, and the great skill and judgment which 
is requisite to successfully produce the light which 
has ceased to be classed with luxuries, and has taken 
its rank among the necessities of civilized life. 

Gas engineers have it within their power to assist 
in the work of diffusing information relative to their 
professional experience, by noting down their ob- 
servations at various epochs. Being practical men, 
and generally possessing a large amount of scientific 
and theoretical information, they have opportunities 
for noting the various operations going on in the gas 
works, and which but for their making them public 
would remain undiscovered. The columns of this 
JouRNAL are at all times open to the profession, who are 
cordially invited to assist in the good work of diffus- 
ing knowledge in all the details of their operations, 
and we are sure that information thus published will 
have the double tendency of throwing light upon 
one of the most useful branches of technological 
science, and of promoting harmony and a unity of 
interests between the companies and their customers, 

WELL-WATER IN LARGE CITIES. 

The poisonous character of the well water of 
many of our large cities has often been the subject 
of remark by health committees and others inte- 
rested in sanitary science. Notwithstanding the 
introduction of wholesome water into almost every 
town of any size, numbers of the people in cities 
prefer to use the water pumped from wells, being 
led to this choice by the false impression that its 
crystal clearness and coolness is an evidence of its 
purity, and by the contrast which it bears in this 
respect to hydrant water. As an evidence of the 
baneful effects exerted by city well water, the re- 
cent report of Dr. Lernzsy to the City Commission 
of Sewers of London may be cited, in which the 
most indubitable evidence is given as to the im- 
purities contained in this water, which percolating 
through soil filled with the filthy accumulations of 
ages, dissolves many deleterious compounds, which 
give rise, in numefous instances, to diseases of the 
most virulent character. 

If this be the case in London, it is doubtless true, 
to a certain extent, that here in New York, and 
other American cities, wells of water exist which 
are daily used by thousands of persons, and which 
are reservoirs of pestilence and death. The shallow- 
ness of the greater number of these wells is well 
known, and their proximity to filthy gutters, sewers, 
and cess-pools, sufficiently marked to suggest an 
idea of the revolting character of the water drawn 








from them. Although this water, in permeating 
through the soil, loses, to a great extent, the odors 
with which it at one time was laden, yet its danger 
is by no means lessened. Presenting a sparkling 
clearness, it appears to be much purer than the 
water from hydrants, and in summer possessing the 
additional recommendation of coolness, it is used in 
preference to the latter. It should be understood 
that the clearness of well water is by no means an 
evidence of its purity. On the contrary, the very 
salts held in solution impart to it this clearness, and 

nany of them are deleterious in their effects on the 
system. In addition to this, the organic matter 
dissolved by well water as it percolates through 
decaying animal or vegetable remains, though aiding 
in sustaining its sparkling appearance, conceals be- 
neath it danger of the most serious nature. 

Dr. Lernesy’s report, above referred to, contains 
some data relating to the poisonous qualities of Lon- 
don pump water. All large cities are so contaminated 
by the accumulations of refuse organic matter, as to 
render wells in them impure reservoirs of water, and 
extremely prejudicial to health. Indeed, there is 
nothing which could exert so pernicious effect upon 
the hygiene of a city, as the sophistication of its 
water-supply. The diseases which are thus intro- 
duced are insidious in their nature, and often baffle 
successful treatment, because their origin is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

A very little reffection should be sufficient to 
prove the extent of the evil to every thinking mind. 
When the nature of the subsoil of a large city is 
taken into account, the filth which accumulates in 
its rain-{all can be readily estimated. The gutters— 
reeking with the most offensive odors—the cess- 
pools and crowded graveyards, are the most fruitful 
sources of the water which gathers in wells within 
the city limits, and it will not require a very vivid 
imagination to depict its quality after permeating 
such reservoirs of corruption. The picture is not too 
strongly drawn. It is repulsive to contemplate, but 
none the less true for that. The remedy is easily © 
applied, and no time should be lost in seeing that 
it be effectually done. 

The abundance of a pure and wholesome water 
supply is universally acknowledged to be one of the 
most valuable promoters of the public health. The 
use of an impure water is no less widely admitted 
to be the source of complicated diseases whieh have, 
in repeated instances, been traced directly to their 
proper origin. In view of this fact it is all im- 
portant that the danger attending the use of city 
well water be pointed out, and steps be taken to 
guard against the evil arising from it, in which all 
the inhabitants of crewded comrounities. are in- 
terested. 

In the cities and towns of England, drimking 
fountains are being erected in the streets, where 
they are conveniently located so as to supply the 
wants of all who may desire to use them. Similar 
fountains, but on a much more limited scale, have 
been introduced into some of the cities in this 
country. These fountains are important additions 
to the sanitary appliances of a community, and were 
they more commonly met with, they would tend to 
a more limited use of the city pumps, and thus effect 
an important reform. It is in crowded neighbor- 
hoods, where the tenements of the lower classes 
congregate together, that the pumps are generally 
found. In such localities public drinking fountains 
should be erected; the pumps should be removed, 
and it would not take a long time to render the 
effect of such a change apparent. 





Sot Woop Trays.—The attention of gas com- 
panies and engineers is particularly requested to Mr. 
John L, Cheesman’s advertisement of solid wood trays 
for gas purifiers, in which he takes issue with Mr. 
Hunt’s letter on page 187, wherein he states that he has 
obtained the patent for the invention. Mr. Cheesman 
fortifies his statement by a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 
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APPARATUS FOR TAPPING GAS MAINS, 


The necessity for a convenient and safe apparatus 
for drilling holes in gas-mains for attaching service 
pipes, is felt by all gas engineers, The method ordi- 
narily employed has many objections, and leakage 
frequently ensues even after the joints have been, to 
all outward appearance, made perfectly secure. The 
defects of the old apparatus for tapping street mains 
were demonstrated in the most positive manner, in 
the great fire in the premises of Marley, in Wood 
street, London, in February, 1860, which originated 
from a gas explosion, caused by the gas escaping from 
a hole in the main which had been chiseled by the old 
method, for the purpose of effecting a connection with 
the service pipe. This was a very serious matter for 
the Great Central Company which had to pay damages 
amounting to one hundred thousand dollars, it having 
been proved that the fire was caused by the workmen 
of the company. 

This new apparatus, of which we present an illustra- 
tion, was invented by Mr. Upward, who has had a 
long experience in the superintendence of large gas- 


works, and who was impressed with the necessity of 


an instrument to obviate the defects of the system 
formerly adopted. The London Mechanics’ Magazine 
says of this invention: 

The objects to be obtained by it are: First, to pre- 
vent accident from the escape of gas, whatever may be 
the size and situation of the main; second, to enable 
any ordinarily skilled workman to make a well tapped 
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pressed by feeding down the screw, j, and turned at 
the same time by the brace until it is just entered, 
when the drill-post can be removed, and the pipe tapped 
in the usual manner. 

“To prevent as much as possible all escape of gas, 
the patentee takes a small piece of pipe or connector, 
with the end which is to be screwed into the main 
stopped by a wafer of beeswax and tallow, so that when 
the tap is taken out, the pipe can instantly be put into 
its place; the connections can then be made, and when 
all is complete, a slight amount of heat applied to the 
pipe will melt the wafer, and thus open communication 
between the gas main and the house or premises, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








H. A. P., of N. Y.— Your theory is inccrrect. You have 
not stated your case with sufficient clearness. We ad- 
vise you to make yourself well acquainted with the 
rudimentary laws of the science, which you will find 
indispensable. 


E. D. W., of Mass.—Opinions differ as to the point at 
issue. Experiments on a working scale are alone 
adequate to determine the cost of the process. 


L. T., of Pa.—The towns of Aurora, Ind., and Marl- 
boro’, Mass., are lighted by the water-gas, and we hear 
of numerous other places where the process of making 
it will be tried. 


O. E. J., of Wis.— Advertise your wants in the Journat, 
and you will receive a number of replies, from which 
you can make your seleclion. 
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UPWARD’S APPARATUS FOR TAPPING GAS MAINS. 


circular hole for tubing of any size in the same time 
as with the usual kinds of tackle; and, third, to pre- 
vent inconvenience and injury to the workmen em- 
ployed in service laying and to persons in the immedi- 
ate vici: ity. 

“ais the tap, 6 a small drill fixed into the tap, ¢ 
& spring to prevent the tap and drill from dropping 
when the hole is through, d handle and put to press on 
the spring, e India rubber washer, which, from its form, 
sets down tight on the top of the pipe and prevents all 
escape of gas; 7, ordinary rachet brace; g, drill post 
and guide; k, set screw to prevent nut, d, from turning 
on the tap. 

“The apparatus is used in the following manner: 
The dril-post is fixed to the pipe by clamps and _ bolts, 
h, and by tightening one or other of those bolts, the 
tap, with the nut and handle, d, should be made to turn 
round quite easily by hand; the ratchet brace is then 
put on and the drilling operation commenced, taking 
care to feed down very lightly at first, or the point of 
the drill is liable to be broken, as there is no centre 
punch used. When the tap and drill fall through the 
metal of the pipe, it will be necessary to ease back the 
handle, d, about a quarter of a turn, so as to allow the 
spring to keep up the tap and drill while the burr 
which is left on each side of the hole in the pipe is 
being cut out. When this drilling operation is com- 
_ plete, the set screw, &, is slacked, the tap is allowed to 
fall into the hole by unscrewing the nut with the handle, 
d, until it is quit out of the thread, the tap is then 








Amprose’s Coat-Orm, Burner.—This burner, which 
requires no chimney, has been recently very much im- 
proved, and now affords a light equal to four good 
sperm candles. The light is not as strong as that pro- 
duced by the chimney lamp, but is softer, and more 
agreeable to the eye. It consumes less oil than the 
chimney lamp—one half pint of good coal-oil lasting 
twenty hours—and produces more light in proportion 
to the amount of oil it burns. It is free from odor, 
and crusts the wick very little. The light is magnifi- 
cent in lanterns, The wick used in this burner is the 
&, same as used in No. 1 chimney burner. In the fall, 
one with one inch wick will be made, designed especial- 
ly for a stand lamp. A small lantern burner, with a 
single cap under a latter patent, will soon be it#market. 
This is so constructed that it can be put into all the 
fluid and oil lanterns in use, and must produce an 
entire revolution in lantern light. See the advertise- 
ment in this JourNAL. 


Patent Bitumenizep Gas axp Water Pipes.—We in- 
sert to-day the advertisement of this admirable tubing, 
to which the attention of our gas, water, and drainage 
boards is earnestly called. The London company which 
is manufacturing these pipes is a wealthy corporation 
with great energy and enterprise, and are pushing their 
excellent product into all parts of the world. An agent 
will soon be appointed for this city. In the meantime, 
orders can be sent to these Rooms, addressed to the 
Company, whose advertisement should be carefully read. 











Tue Propie’s Gas-Ligut anp Coxe Company, Cuicaco, 
Iiu.—The attention of capitalists is called to the ad- 
vertisement in this number under the head of “ Pro- 
posals,” of $20,000 of this Company’s 10 per cent 
Bonds for sale, in which the details of the Company’s 
condition are fully set forth. 

The street mains are laid as follows: 16-in. 
12-in. 
8-in. 
6-in. 
4-in. 

3-in. 


9,480 
8,000 
12,444 
7,470 
10,000 
20,000 





Feet....../. 62,394 
The retort benches, six in number, of 5 clay retorts 
each, are up; the purifiers are nearly up and are all on 
the ground; the telescopic gas-holder is on the ground 
and will be completed in this month ; the station meter 
is in its place; the services are being put in as rapidly 
as possible, and the whole work is near completion. 
The total cost will be about $200,000. Of the bonds, 
C. K. Garrison takes $50,000, and of the remaining fifty 
but $40,000 are issued; of these, $20,000 are offered 
for sale. 
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REPORTS OF GAS INSPECTORS. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


For the week ending November 14, 1861. 
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Wirtram E, A. Ariry, 
Inspector of Illuminating Gas. 





REMARKS. 

The diminished illuminating power at the close of 
last week was afterwards more than made up; but the 
same wide range has been observed—the maximum 
being 18 candles and the minimum 13 candles, A 
sensible improvement is apparently going on in the 
matter of pressure; which is becoming more uniform. 
Next to excessive pressure, great irregularity of pres- 
sure is most costly to the consumer, and hence even 
unnecessary pressure may be made more tolerable by 
being kept, as nearly as possible, uniform. 





For the week ending November 21, 1861. 
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Wiiura E. A. ArKry, 
Inspector of Illuminating Gas, 


REMARKS. 

The illuminating power has been sensibly lowered 
and the ammonia impurity seems to be on the increase ; 
but the pressure has been more carefully adjusted. 
The minimum above noted only occured once, and then 
only for a brief space; the average maximum having 
been 29 and the average minimum 23, giving a range 
of only ,6, of an inch during the past week. 





Dr. J. Nortucote VinEN To THE SurREY ConsuMERS 
Company or Lonpon, Ene. 


1861. Number’ Miximum Minimum Average 
Week of Observa- Light, Light, Light, 

ending. tions. Candles. Candles. Candles. 
Oct. 5, 4 12.70 11.27 11.97 
sake > 3 4 14.62 12.47 13.46 


The volume of hydrocarbons was 3 per cent. ; there 
was no carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, or am- 
monia, except on the 11th, when there was a slight 
trace of ammonia. The maximum pressure was 3 
inches; the minimum, .6. The ordinary working 
pressure averaged about 1 inch, The illuminating 
power has increased since the last report and now ex- 
ceeds the parliamentary standard. At the testing-rocm 
of the company in Deptford Road, Dr. Vinen found 
the illuminating power of the gas to be 13.46 candles. 
This is pretty well for London, but considerably below 
the average in the United States. 
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_ HINTS ON THE ECONOMICAL USE OF GAS, AD- 
DRESSED TO THE GAS CONSUMERS 
OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BY ROBERT G, COURTENAY, 
President of the Louisville, Ky., Gas-Light Company. 


“ Habitual economy is the greatest help to Gas-lighting. It has 
always been, and will continue to be, its best friend.” 


Zo the Gas Consumers of Louisville: 

I present these remarks on gas-lighting, with the 
hope that they may cause gas consumers to think on 
the subject, and the information may enable them to 
practice more economy in the use of gas; feeling as- 
sured that greater economy in its use will not only 
benefit them, but also the Louisville Gas Company. 

You are aware that illuminating gas is a compound 
of hydrogen and carbon. The hydrogen alone, although 
highly inflammable, would give no light; the gas owes 
its luminosity to the carbon. The hydrogen, when 
ignited, heats to an incandescent state the small parti- 
cles of carbon combined with it. These particles of 
carbon, in passing through the flame, form so many 
centres for the radiation of light; when the carbon 
reaches the top of the flame it combines with the atmo- 
sphere and passes off in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
If the carbon be in excess a portion of it will pass off 
in smoke. 

The quantity of gas that passes the burner, will 
always be in proportion to the size of the orifice in the 
burner, and the pressure applied to the pipe. I will 
endeavor to explain the meaning of this word, pressure, 
as here applied. 

Pressure is the initial force which propels the gas 
through the pipes: its degree is measured by comparing 
it with the height of a column of water, contained in 
a small bent tube, with a scale attached usually divided 
into inches and tenths of inches. When I say a pres- 
sure of .6 or 13, I mean a pressure of gas on the 
pipes that will support a column of water 78; of an 
inch or 14 of an inch high. 

The Gas Company is obliged to maintain a higher 
pressure on the street pipes than many consumers re- 
quire. To burn gas properly and with economy the 
pressure ought to be adapted to the kind of gas-burners 
used. Some burners require a high pressure, others a 
low pressure. I hope to elucidate this before I close 
this paper. The two burners, in common use with us, 
are the fish-tail and bats-wing burner. 

The fish-tail burner has a flat top, with two apertures 
at the centre, close to each other, the channels of which 
are inclined inwards, so that both the currents of gas 
cross each other at the base; they then form a flat 
flame, spreading out in the form of an inverted triangle. 
This burner is especially adapted to burn gas at a low 
pressure. The bats-wing burner has usually a round 
top, with a narrow slit extending across the top, and 
forms a flat flame, something like a bat’s wing. The 
bats-wing burner is a high pressure burner. There are 
many other burners, all modifications of the two kinds 
above described; the only one of them which I will 
mention is called the empire burner, this burner is 
essentially a fish-tail burner with an arrangement at 
its base to check the pressure. 

Gas-burners are made with apertures of different 
fizes; they will emit from two feet of gas to eight feet 
of gas per hour, afd are called two feet, three feet, 
four feet, five feet, six feet, or eight feet burners; these 
sizes may be obtained of each of the kinds named. I 
will hereafter show the result in light, of the different 
kinds of burners, supplied with gas under different 
pressures, so as to enable you to determine the kind 
of burner best suited to economize gas, and partic- 
ularly the effect of the different degrees of pressure 
on the light from each. I have said that gas companies 
have to maintain a higher pressure on their pipes than 
many consumers require ; if the pressure were adapted 
to low pressure burners, on a high level, then in low 
ground or in cellars, the pressure would be too low to 
afford sufficient light with these same burners, and al- 
together insufficient for high pressure burners, street 
lamps, &c., &c. The pressure on gas-pipes is found to 
increase J, inch every twelve feet of altitude, and de- 
creases in the same ratio, with the same number of feet 
of depression ; therefore, if there be js inches pressure 
in the cellar of a house, there will be 1¢ pressure in 
apartments forty-eight feet above. 


I believe the fish-tail burner is best adapted for gen- 
eral use, and will afford the best result, but the rapid 
flow of gas must be checked, so that it passes from 
the burner at a low pressure—from 8 to {8 is the 
best pressure for these burners. When the gas passes 
with greater velocity, a portion of the carbon, the 
moment it comes in contact with the atmosphere, is 
consumed; under a high pressure the heat and in- 
tensity of the light is increased, but the quantity, or 
illuminating power of the light is diminished ; the velo- 
city may be increased until the whole flame becomes 
blue, then all the carbon is instantly consumed as it 
ignites. The same effect is produced by allowing a 
stream of gas to pass through wire gauze, which allows 
the air to mingle with it before it ignites; the result is 
intense heat with little or no light. You will see the 
same effect produced by air in the gas fittings. But 
when gas is burned under a low pressure, less surface 
is exposed to the air, and a greater number of the par- 
ticles of carbon are rendered luminous before being 
consumed. By increasing the supply of air, much of 
the carbon is consumed at once, without taking a solid 
form in the flame; more heat is then produced, and 
those particles which are solid in the flame are more 
intensely heated,—quantity of light is then sacrificed 
to intensity. The Empire burner checks the flow of 
gas by its tortuous passages, so that it reaches the tip 
of the burner in a proper condition for combustion. 
This burner requires a high pressure to produce a 
good effect. 

The bats-wing burner never gives as much light in 
proportion to the consumption of gas as the fish-tail, 
but as it is adapted to a high pressure, in some situa- 
tions it is better than the fish-tail. The best pressure 
for the bats-wing burner is from 12 to 15, and about 
the same pressure is required for the Empire burner. 
The light from a bats-wing burner may be increased 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. by placing a hood, 
precisely like the burner in form, with a slit wider than 
the slit in the burner over it. This increased quantity 
of light is produced by diminishing the velocity of the 
gas before it ignites. The arrangement, however, in- 
clines the burner to smoke a little. All burners 
afford the maximum quantity of light, when adjusted 
just at the point where, if the velocity of the gas were 
checked any more, the light would smoke. 

Large burners give more light in proportion to 
the consumption of gas than small ones, The 
burners should be selected so as to have large burners 
where much gas is required, and small ones in other 
places. 

Particular care ought to be used to turn off the cocks 
at the burners, when light is not required, or reduced 
so as to afford the required quantity. They may be 
turned down to a mere point, (in this state they con- 
sume very little gas,) and in a moment turned on to a 
full light. It frequently is convenient to have the gas 
brought down, by means of a movable pendant, to the 
table. A small light close to you is better, for many 
purposes, than a large light near the ceiling, and less 
expensive. 

Now, as much of the economy in using gas depends 
on properly adjusting the pressure, it is proper that I 
should indicate how.this pressure may be controlled. 
When there are a small number of burners, the pres- 
sure may be adjusted by turning the cock attached to 
the burner. When yousee the flame too high, or very 
tauch spread, or the gas appears to be moving with 
great velocity, the cock ought to be turned so as to 
arrest a portion of the gas. 

All large establishments, where much light is used, 
would"save money by procuring a regulator to regulate 
the pressure. The regulator may be adjusted so as to 


give any pressure, less than the pressure in the street 
pipes. With the regulator large fish-tail burners 
should be used, and the instrument adjusted to a low 
pressure, say from ,3. to ,6. at the burners. All the 
usual number of lights ought to be lit, and the pressure 
set at 4., This pressure is to be ascertained by the 
gas-fitter, by {means of a pressure-gauge attached to 
the gas pendant, in one of the rooms on the principal 
floor. If this does not give light enough, increase the 
pressure to .6., if still there is not enough, change the 
burners for larger ones, and try it again, with the pres- 
sure at 4, ; 

The gas-fitters can procure and furnish regulators, 
when required. I have no doubt, in many establish- 
ments a regulator would save from 20 to 30 per cent. 
of the gas-bills. Kidder’s regulator has been some 
time in use, and is a good one. The past year J. H. 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, has patented a regulator ; this 
is cheaper than Kidder’s and appears equally effective, 
in some respects the best, yet this new regulator has 
not been fully tried here. 

I said I would show that some burners required a 
high pressure and others a low pressure. To illustrate 
this I have prepared a table containing the result of 
twenty two photometrical experiments, with different 
burners, each burner under different pressures. Eleven 
experiments with fish-tails, commencing with a small 
| burner, gradually increasing the size of the burner in 
each experiment, I commenced with a low pressure 
for the burner tested and gradually increased the pres- 
sure to the point at which the light is not in propor- 
tion to the gas consumed. The experiments also 
prove that large burners give more light in proportion 
to the gas consumed than small ones, 

Experiment No, 2 shows, that with a small fish-tail, 
5} feet of gas per hour only gave the light of 9. 122, 
candles, while experiment No, 5, a larger burner, with 
the same consumption per hour, gave a light equal to 
16.494. candles, and experiment No. 11, the largest 
burner, with a less consumption, (5.2, feet per hour,) 
gave a light equal to 23.,745. candles. The experi- 
ments with batwing burners show that they do not 
give as much light, in proportion to the gas, as the 
fish-tail, and Jarge ones give more light, in proportion, 
than small ones. 

All the results show that you obtained a much greater 
quantity of light from gas, by burning it under a low 
pressure, with a proper burner. 

The best results in the table are produced by the 
Empire burner, which has an arrangement within 
itself to reduce the pressure. At a low pressure it does 
not produce a good effect; it must have a high pres- 
sure. The table is arranged so that one burner, under 
different pressures, may be compared with another, 
and any one may determine, by its examination, the 
effect in light and quantity of gas consumed. 

Whenever a leak occurs in the pipes or fittings, a 
gas-fitter should be called to correct it, as a large 
quantity of gas may be lost by a very small leak. 
Should a leak take place at the meter, the Gas Com- 
pany, on notice left at the office, will. immediately 
repair it. Ifa large quantity of gas should escape, be 
careful not to approach the apartment with a light. 
Illuminating gas, when mixed with atmospheric air, 
forms a very explosive mixture, which will explode 
with the force of gunpowder, when ignited. Different 
proportions from one part of gas to eight parts of air, 
to equal proportions of each, form this explosive mix- 
ture. Therefore great caution ought to be taken not 
to allow a light to be used when there is a strong 
smell of gas—but at once open the windows, particular- 
ly the upper sash, as the mixture, being lighter than 
the atmosphere, will ascend to the ceiling, 











Experiments on the Illuminating power of Louisville Gas, with different Burners and Pressure, compared with 


Sperm Candles consuming 120 grains per hour. 


Results shown by Bunsen’s Photometer. 











Experiment No. 1.—Fisutat. 

Pressure 

Consumption in feet of gas per hour....... 

1 foot of gas per hour equal candles........ ‘ 
Quantity of light in candles... . 

Experiment No. 

Pressure eves 

Consumption in feet of gas per hour. .........csecesceeccces 

1 foot of gas per hour equal candles...........seesseees 

Quantity of light in candles ... otncn: 0 dabee 
Experiment No. 8.—Fisutat.. 

PROBBUTC..0002000 cocsccces 

Consumption in feet of gas per hour. .......ce0. cece ceccceees 

1 foot of gas per hour equal candles............ 

Quantity of light in candles.......0. ssesceses 







2.—FisataiL. 


tee eseeesereees 


Sete eeesecereeres 





Core eeeneserere 




















0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 1. 

2. 2.2 2.3 2.85 8.3 

1.251 1.555 1.705 1 662 1,262 

2.502 8.423 8.922 8.906 4.165 

0.3 0.5 0.6 1, 1.5 

26 8. 8.3 4.4 5.5 

2.357 2.888 2.258 1.836 1.658 

6.129 7.136 7.454 8.081 9.122 

0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.9 1, 
8. 3.8 8.5 4.3 5.5 blew. 
2.689 2.634 2.816 2.367 2.810 

7.919 8.692 9.855 10.185 12.706 
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Euperiment No. 4.—FisutatL, 
Pressure......-- 

Consumption in feet of gas per hour....... idee Peeee 
Spee ak tee pee Beer spent COnAIey «.0¥6++2 07 0F 000" ""*+ +0077 

ANGIES. .....cccae ce seccccccccceccccce 

sncgiecelead nee dope Nn riment No. 5.—Fisutai.. 
Pressure......+- 

Consumption in feet of gas per hour.....--++seeeeeeeees 


sent eee teeeese 


1 foot of gas per hour avast CANALES. ...cccceccce coccccceccces: 
i f light in candles......0..cce-ceeer scene ceveee vee 

es Eeperiment No. 6.—Fisutal. 
Pressure......e-+s ebeecvecceves 


Consumption in feet of gas per hour ... 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles.......... 








of light in candles........ scesesesceeece Nievddeas aes 
ee . Experiment No, 7.—Fisutait. 
Pressure . ... Cepeancevones 
Consumption in feet of gas HOU. .e+.ceeseeeseeesee reer eeeeees 
1 foot of gas pet neue — GUREEOD. «ca cdee 0400:0¢ cece cnvccss 
of light in candles ........22 ssccccceceeccescecesees 
~—- ? Experiment No. 8.—Fisutalu. 
Pressure. ....c00s: ececcesce cece 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour......-......-- sean ebesees 
1 foot of gas per hour os CANAIES..200. eccccccce cocvece passe 
of light in candles.........--0+eeeeees eoccce occcccee 
paartited Experiment No. 9.—Fisatalt. 
Pressure......ccece 02 Cevccecdons 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.....ceeseees.. seeeres 
1 foot of gas per hour —— CONAES. 2.0.0 cccccesccccsccce ecee 
tity of light in candles ....... 20+ sees cece ccc cececeeecess 
er ’ Experiment No, 10.—Fisutait. 
PRCSSUTO. ccccceccocccccevcce cee 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour........ «+. pdvaweeeseduees 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles.........-0+seeeeees ar eeee 
Quantity of light in candles......... 4 asneeesees aeons 
Experiment No. 11.—Fisatatt. 
PYESSUTO. coccccccccocccccccecces 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.......2. sees seeeeeeecee: 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles.......+..-eee00 + ercececes 
Quantity of light in candles — .......+ « ee jude senaneees 
Experiment No. 12.—Batswina. 
PRESBUTO. cos ccccccccvececoe hema 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.......esseeeeceseeseeevess 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles...........sseseeeeeees oneie 


Quantity of light in candles ... .-... seeeeeee 
Experiment No, 13.—BatTswine. 
Pressure..... ‘ 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles 
Quantity of light in candles 
Experiment No. 14—Batswina. 
PRESBOLC. 06 coc cccdcee-cccesess 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour..... ....seeeees stweie gene 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles..........ee cece cece ceeeeees 
Quantity of light in candles... 1.0.66. cee cose eee ewee eens ones 
Experiment No. 15.—Batswina. 
PEMOME San kcstsés s00eswes anes 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.... 1. cseseesceecsceecees 
1 foot of gas*per hour equal candles.........ceeeeeeeceeseeeees 
Quantity of light in candles...........- Sth Peas siseedtoaeeeres 
Experiment No. 16.—Batswina. 
in ot SEPT ELT EEE EEE OORT OREE 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour........ 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles... 
Quantity of light in candles . .... 1... cee cece eee cece scenes 
Experiment No. 17.—Batswine. 
UOT 086 gos 6 5 0.60sesseertcoes 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.......ccceeeee cee ceeecees 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles ... .... 
Quantity of light in candles 
Experiment No, 18.—BatTswinc. 
ih np nea POOLE Ceeccecvces 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour......... cecasecesecevcces 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles........ ccc cccecceecececess 
Quantity of light in candles... . oi)... icc ccccccccccccces 
; Experiment No, 19.—Batswise. 
OMNIS 5 5.50 0000 080080 ee vccccces 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.....cee....eee 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles............. 
NEE Ee SI PN I ooo nas ccc cdece scecccgcctcccee coe 
Same burner and pressure, with Gates’ hood placed 
on it, consumption the sane. 

1 foot of gas per hour equal candles..........c0seeeeee e ceccvcee 
Quantity of light in candles ....... MEE in nae eee hbein ate 
Experiment No, 20.—Empire Buryer. 

Pressure..... COW eesawreseesecess 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.......cecceeccceccccee eos 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles.......e..ccseceeceecece oe 
ee ee 
Experiment No, 21.—Empire Burner. 
PUPONE Os sedans ceecssceies © ecee 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour............c0-seesceeecees 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles....... . 
AORIIRIS OE TINIE 100 GATOING oo on oc hn sccscccsinccecccecscaccce: 
‘ Experiment No, 22.—Empire Burner. 
Pressure....... . 
Consumption in feet of gas per hour.. 
1 foot of gas per hour equal candles..., 
Quantity of light in candles 










Peeeer eer rere eee eee ee ee 


ate ee wee e rere reer sees sees 


ee eee tee e Ce ee ee eee esse sees 






eee eeereeees 


Peewee ress eene 


ee ee ee ee ee es 









see eeene 


ser eeeeees 


Se ee wee seer nees weeee ° 











0.8 0.6 5 a 
2.3 8.1 4.4 
2.850 2.920 2.289 
6.565 9.058 9.294 
0.4 0.6 0.9 1, 
8.5 4.5 5.5 5.8 
8.172 3.286 2.999 2 TST 
11.102 14.788 16,404 15.899 
0.8 0.5 0.6 1. 
2.3 2.8 8.5 4.2 
3. 8.005 3.104 2.733 
6.9 8.419 10.864 11.480 
0.3 0.5 0.8 1. 
2.5 8. 4. 4.5 
8.011 8.250 8.176 8.134 
7.529 9.750 12.706 14.104 
0.3 0.5 0.6 0.8 1. 
2.7 85 3.9 4.6 i 68 
8.3 8.43 8.554 8.258 | 8.074 
8.976 | 12.005 | 18.861 | 14.967 | 16.292 
0.8 0.5 0.6 0.7 
4.2 5.2 5.6 blew 
8.785 8.786 8.609 
15.899 19.688 20.210 
0.4 0.6 0.7 
4.5 5.8 6.1 
8.576 8.931 8.636 
16.094 22.801 22.181 
0.3 0.4 0.5 
4.5 5.2 blew | 
4.108 4.566 
18.462 28.745 | 
0.6 0.8 ye 1.5 | 
1.2 1.4 4 24 | 
1.462 1.457 1.528 1.181 | 
1.755 1.968 2.437 2.885 | 
0.7 0.8 1.5 | 
1.6 1.8 21 
1.857 1.354 1.844 
2.172 2.437 8.878 
0.6 0.8 1: 1.5 
1.2 1.4 1.8 2.5 
2.423 2.303 2.267 2.694 
2.908 8.224 4.084 6.621 
0.5 +: 1.5 
1.9 3. 4.4 
1.966 2.411 2.469 | 
8.736 7.283 10.863 | 
0.5 » & 1.3 
2.2 8.5 4.5 | 
2.417 2.560 2.551 
5.817 8.960 11.480 | 
0.5 ¥ 1.5 
2.9 5. 6.6 | 
2.596 2.6 3.148 | 
7529 | 18. 20.748 
| 
0.5 1. 1.3 
4.2 6.2 6.5 | 
2.418 8.054 2.951 
10.155 18.937 19.186 
1.8 
5.8 
2.901 
15.378 
| 
8.872 F 
20.522 
i. 1.5 
2.5 8.1 
2.948 8.855 
7.871 10.400 
5 1.5 
8. 8.5 
8.320 4.175 
9.960 14.614 
1. 1.5 
4, 5.0 
3.980 5.021 
15.920 25.105 

















Nore.—The Louisville Gas is made from the best Pittsburgh coal. 








We frequently meet with persons who doubt the 
accuracy of the gas-meter, and who believe they have 
incontestable proof of its inaccuracy. One will say, 
my gas bill, last quarter, was very small,—I know I 
have burned less gas this quarter—the days have been 
longer, and less light used, and yet you present me 
with a bill for half as much more gas. 

Another will say, that the meter cannot be reliable, 
because, during a certain quarter, his family were not 
at home, but little gas was consumed, yet he had to 
pay a large bill; the following quarter, he entertained 
much company—a great deal of gas was used—yet his 
gas bill was less than the preceding quarter. 

These statements, truthfully made, do throw distrust 
on the meter, and require explanation. Every quarter 
each meter is examined, and the position of each hand 
on the dials noted in a book. This reading is neces- 
sarily done in a hurried manner, it is read under all 
circumstances ; sometimes you place your head through 
a small opening in the floor to read it, sometimes in 
dark closets, and in all out of the way places. No 
matter how inclement the weather, the state of the 
meters must be'taken by the first day of the month,— 
no matter how cold or how wet the men are, the 





dials of the meters must be read, and noted in their 
books. 

On the meter there are generally three dial® enclosed 
with a glass, each having one hand. The machinery 
that moves these hands is enclosed by glass and metal ; 
the hands cannot be moved backwards or forwards, or 
moved at all, except by passing a gaseous fluid through 
the drum of the meter, and then only in a forward di- 
rection. The dial on the right hand indicates hundreds 
of feet; when the hand on this dial has completed its 
circuit, making one thousand feet, the hand on the 
middle dial moves one figure, and indicates one thou- 
sand feet. When the hand on the middle dial has com- 
pleted its round, the hand on the left dial moves one 
figure, and indicates ten thousand; and thus it con- 
tinues to register the gas that passes through the drum, 
till the left dial indicates one hundred thousand feet, 
when the instrument begins again at zero. All this 
movement is beyond the control of the gas company. 

Now, to explain the discrepancies in gas-bills above 
alluded to, suppose, in reading the state of the meter, 
for the first complainant, the man read the thousand 
dial three instead of jive, the consumer would pay for 
two thousand feet less than he had used; at the expiration 









of the next quarter, suppose he had consumed four thou- 
sand cubic feet more, this added and registered, would 
make the dial read nine thousand feet. From this de- 
duct the erroneously reported state of the meter at last 
quarter, three thousand feet, and he would be charged 
with six thousand feet; thus this ingenious machine 
corrects the error made in the last bill; the consumer 
will pay for the four thousand feet used in the present 
quarter, and for the two thousand feet which he ought 
to have been charged with last quarter, and would have 
paid, but for the error in taking the state of the meter. 

The errors are as likely to be made in favor of the 
consumer as against him, but if, at any subsequent 
quarter, the state of the meter is correctly reported, 
the meter corrects the error, and neither the consumer 
or the gas company is wronged. These errors do not 
happen more than once in a thousand bills. It is un- 
fortunate that they happen at all—they sometimes 
cause ill feeling and unjust remarks—at times when 
the officers have not leisure to explain how these errors 
may occur ; and sometimes the consumer will not give 
them an opportunity for explanation. Until men work 
with the unerring accuracy of a machine, these errors 
will happen, but they are harmless errors, in one re- 
spect, because the succeeding reading of the meter will 
correct the error of the eye or hand, made at last set- 
tlement. 

The more fully these difficulties are explained, and 
the construction of the gas-meter is understood, the less 
likely will these unavoidable errors lead to unpleasant 
remarks on the settlement of gas-bills. 

I subjoin the following remarks on the meter, by J. 
N. O. Rutter, of England. 

“ Now, that the meter is complete in all its parts, 
and we have so long been familiarized with its opera- 
tions, it is impossible to understand the difficulties 
which beset the path of its inventors, as it is to over- 
rate the skill that contrived, and the perseverance 
which completed this beautiful machine. Many changes, 
and many improvements have been made, both in the 
external form, and in the internal arrangements of the 
meter, since it first came out of the hands of Mr. Clegg, 
and was transferred to those of a man equally deserv- 
ing of being remembered—the late Saml. Crosley. 

‘“‘ But the principle is the same in all, whatever be 
the variations in form or other details of construction, 
and experience has shown how admirably adapted is 
that principle to the work the meter has to perform. 
Set in motion by an impulse less powerful than the 
breathing of a new born infant, and discharging the 
duties assigned to it with the fidelity of a tried 
servant, and accuracy of a skillful accountant, the 
meter may truly be described as the offspring of genius, 
well instructed by philosophy. To find fault with the 
meter is easier than to improve it. Many persons 
abuse it, and almost always for its honesty. It enjoys 
the confidence of all who have taken pains to make 
themselves acquainted with its movements. If there 
be any who still have misgivings concerning its capa- 
bilities, let me advise them to devote only one-tenth 
part of the time to an examination of its merits, which 
they have spent in searching for defects, and all their 
objections will be satisfactorily answered and their 
doubts entirely removed. Those who think or speak 
slightingly of the gas-meter may, with great propriety, 
be required to tell us in what gther department of trade 
or manufactures goods are measured or weighed with 
anything approaching to the accuracy or the disinter- 
estedness with which gas is measured. In other 
branches of trade, whatever may be the accuracy of the 
instruments, or the care of the attendants, weighing or 
measuring, whether in farge or small quantities, are 
interrupted processes ; and consequently there is waste, 
loss, and liability to error. The measuring of gas is 
not an interrupted process, and no attendant is required. 

“The machine performs the whole of the work, and 
keeps a record of its own doings. Although each of 
the four chambers of the meter is filled in succession, 
they are so contrived that the current of gas flows con- 
tinuous] y—faster or slower, as may be required,—and 
suffers no interruption until entirely shut off. The 
most vigilant observer would not be able to determine 
the precise moment when one chamber was full and 
another empty; and yet the successive filling and 
emptying of each chamber respectively is more per- 
fect than in measures used for articles which are twenty 
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thousand times more costly. Think, for a moment, of 
the work the meter does, and what is the value of the 
material it measures, comparing it bulk for bulk, with 
other commodities.” 

Take whisky at twenty cents per gallon as one example, 
and French brandy at four dollars per gallon as another ; 
one thousand cubic feet of the former costs one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-six dollars, and the same 
quantity of the latter twenty-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars. “ Neither of these arti- 
cles is measured to the dealer or consumer with 
anything like the accuracy of gas,” which costs, in 
Louisville, two dollars and eighty-five cent per one 
thousand cubic feet, or thirty-eight cents for one thou- 
sand gallons. 

“The meter is not absolutely perfect; that is not to 
be expected of any machine. It may be as perfect as 
care and skill can make it; and if certain specified 
conditions could be always complied with, it would re- 
main so—subject, of course, to the wear and tear of 
materials. But the meter is often subjected to rough 
treatment. Fixed in some of the most out-of-the-way 
places, where it is exposed to the extremes of tempera- 
ture and every variety of weather, it is no wonder that 
its use should be attended by occasional inconveniences. 
For these the meter is not to be blamed. A sheltered 
situation, and an uniform temperature above the freez- 
ing point, are most favorable to a proper performance 
of its duties; and yet either from ignorance or other 
causes, these conditions are constantly neglected. When 
fixed in a warm room, the water in the meter evapo- 
rates. The machine, under such circumstances, re- 
quires occasional adjustment, or it will err in its 
measurement, and at last come to a stand-still. But 
the error, in this case, is against the gas company and 
in favor of the consumer. More recently, a meter con- 
structed ona principle very different from the wet meter 
in ordinary use, has been received with favor. This 
is the dry meter ; their durability and uniform accuracy 
as compared with wet meters, are the only questions 
which remain to be settled. 

“That dry meters have been made which measure 
gas accurately ; that they will pass any given quantity, 
according to their size, steadily, and with such a trifling 
degree of resistance as to be scarcely worth noticing ; 
that they will perform this duty when exposed to 
extreme changes of temperature; and that they have 
continued to do so, subject to the conditions of every 
day practice for years in succession, and without 
the least symptoms of failure, has been satisfactorily 
ascertained. So far, therefore, it is right to con- 
clude that no practical difficulty stands in the way of 
the general adoption of the dry meter, but that which 
is common to all new inventions.” 

Table showing the consumption of gas each month in the 

year, from sunset to ten o'clock, burned in @ 34, 4, 5, 

or 6 feet burner. 





| Aver ge hours | Hours per month 


from sunset to | from sunset to | Cubic feet of gas consumed per 









































I have prepared the preceding table, showing the 
average number of hours in each month in the year 
from sunset till ten o'clock at night, with the quantity 
of gas that will be consumed per month by the differ- 
ent sized burners, if they burned these hours—in 
summer, it will not be necessary to light so early, 
but in winter, particularly in dark weather, you will 
have occasion for light frequently an hour before sun- 
et, and also in the morning, which is not estimated in 
the table. 

The average of all the experiments on the illuminat- 
ing power of Louisville gas, made during last year, 
with different burners, show that one cubic foot of gas 
per hour gave a light equal to that of three and a half 
sperm candles, or 

1000 feet of gas which costs.............. ee eet coos $3 00 
Gives light equal to 65 Ibs. sperm candles @ 50..........++ 82 50 
or og lt 78 Ibs, of mould tallow candles @ 124% 9 75 
75 Ibs. of Star candles @ 23........06. 17 25 
8 7-10 gallons of sperm oil @ $2 50.... 21 75 

In conclusion, this paper has been prepared on the 
principles of gas-lighting, with the hope that it may 
be beneficial to gas consumers, and enable them to light 
their houses at less cost. 

I have prepared the photometrical table with much 
care, and hope it may be of practical use to gas-fitters, 
by indicating to them the conditions under which our 
gas affords its full value as an illuminating agent. If 
they apply these principles in fitting houses—provid- 
ing means for sufficient light and no more,—adapting 
the burner to the use that is to be made of the light in 
each room, and the distance the light has tobe cast 
from its source, remembering that the number of rays 
of light from any source is inversely as the square of 
the distance from the source: if the light of three 
candles is sufficient four feet from you, it will require 
twelve candles at the distance of eight feet, to produce 
the same light,—and they put up their fittings in a 
workmanlike manner,—there will be less complaint of 
high gas-bills, and consumers will realize that there is 
no light so cheap or so convenient as gas-light. 


Om 


Teecrapnic Nigut Sicnats,—The London Chemical 
News says that, on the evenings of the 24th and 25th 
ult., a series of experiments were made under the 
direction of Captain Bolton, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the capabilities of the lime-light as a means of 
communicating, by signals, between distant stations, 
during the night. Southend and Sheerness were the 
stations selected ; and, as to the result of the trial, it 
was found practicable to hold correspondence by a 
system of time signals, depending upon the alternate 
exhibition and screening off of the light. Notwith- 
standing the haziness over the water at the time, it 
was not difficult to interpret the indications on the 
opposite shores—the stations being distant from each 
other six miles, Further experiments are in contem- 
plation to be carried out at Portsmouth, over sea and 
land, when the gunnery-ship Excellent will be pro- 
vided with one of the signal-lamps. 





Gas Exptosions in Eneianp.—A gas explosion has 
occurré@a at the residence of the Dean of Manchester, 
at Salford, England. This explosion took place from 
a light having been imprudently brought into a room 
into which gas had been escaping for some time. An- 
other explosion, from a similar cause, has just taken 
place in a Roman Catholic church, at Crook. 





10 o'clock. | 10 0’clock. ‘month ly burners burning p. hour 

—— —w ‘ r 7 

Hours. |Minutes| Hours. Minutes! ee. Feet. Feet. a 

January...) 4 56 152 | 56 | 535] 612 | 765 | 918 
February 4 24 123 | 12 | 431] 492/| 615 | 788 
March. 8 | 52 | 119] 52 | 420) 480] 600 | 750 
April ..... 3 22 101} .. | 853 | 403 | 504 | 605 
May...... 2 54 89 54 | 315/| 3860] 450 | 540 
June...... 2 33 76 | 30 | 268) 806| 883 459 
July..... 2 36 [4.80 / 36 282 | $22 | 402 | 482 
August... 3 | 06 |o6)| 06 | 336| 384] 480! 576 
September| 3 52 116, . | 406 | 464 | 580 | 696 
tober ..| 4 89 144) 09 | 504) SIT | T2l | 865 
November.| 5 14 | 157| .. | 549 | 628] 785] 942 
December 5 20 | 165 | 20 | 578 | 661 | 826 | 992 
— |——__ 

4977 | 5689 | 7111 | 8533 





Cubic feet per annum.......... | 





Gas Exptosion in Boston, Mass.—On Sunday night, 

Nov. 24, an explosion of gas took place in the dwelling- 

house of Col. Ezra Lincoln, on Commonwealth avenue, 

Boston. It appears that Mr. Lincoln moved into his 

new house last Saturdey—it being the extreme west- 

erly one of a handsome block on the southerly side of 
Commonwealth avenue. The gas-meter was located 

in the basement, underneath the front door steps. 

After retiring for the night, and at about half-past 
eleven o’clock, the smell of gas induced Mr, and Mrs, 

Lincoln to examine into the cause, and, partially dress- 
ing themselves, they descended with a lighted lamp 
into the basement, and approaching the meter, an ex- 
plosion occurred, making a report like a cannon, and 
causing quite a consternation among the residents of 
that vicinity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were both badly injured, and 
at first it was supposed fatally. They are, however, 
now out of danger. Their escape from instant death 
was almost miraculous, 

The house in which the explosion occurred, presents 
almost a complete wreck. The front wall was started 
several inches and the west end and rear walls are so 
badly injured that they will have to be. rebuilt. The 
walls have been shored up from the outside, and shor- 
ing has also been put up in some parts of the interior of 
the house. The report of the explosion was distinctly 
heard in Roxbury and Cambridge. The following in 
regard to the explosion is from the office of the gas 
company: 

The gas was first applied on Friday. On Saturday 
morning the meter was set, and connected the same 
day by a gas-fitter. A report of a leak was left at the 
office on Saturday evening at about 74 o’clock, A man 
was sent down and found the gas escaping from the 
pipe in a closet at the head of the front stairs in the 
second story, on which the fixture had not been screwed 
on. This leak was stopped. From appearances the 
leak on Sunday night must have been at or near the 
meter, which was set in the coal-hole under the front 
steps, being the vicinity in which the explosion oc- 
curred. This serious accident, leaving out of view the 
first cause, resulted from too often repeated instances 
of looking for leaks with a lighted lamp. The facts in 
the case have not yet been fully arrived at. 
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Conrtictine Resutts From DirFrereNt Burners,—In 
the report of Dr. Hillier, the inspector of the gas sup- 
plied to the St. Pancras vestry by the Imperial Gas 
Company of London, mention is made of a difference 
between the light given by two 15-hole Argand burners. 
This difference gave rise to a discrepancy between his 
results and those obtained at the experimental meter 
in High street. The burner used by the company gave 
results more favorable than his own, it being a new 
one, made of lava. The difference between these two 
burners was from 1 to 1.7 candles, This discrepancy 
has originated the question as to what kind of 15-hole 
Argand burner should be adopted as a standard. This 
is a matter of some importance, and Dr. Hillier is in 
consultation on the subject, with several other gas ex- 
aminers, 


, 
hd 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE Davy Lamp.—A person named 
Debrulle, in the town of Lille, France, has improved 
upon the Davy lamp, so that an attempt to open it 
extinguishes the light. The lamp has been in use a 
year or more in the collieries at Mons, Belgium, and 
| is pronounced a success. 





Power or Cornish Enorves.—In England, twenty- 
eight Cornish engines recently lifted 49,900,000 Ibs. 








one foot high, by the consumption of 112 Ibs. of coal. 








IRON RETORTS. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 


WATER-METERS. 


STEAM-PUMPS. 








VELLULAR GAS-RETORTS.— | 
C. M. CRESSON’S CELLULAR 
Gas Retorts, Patented October 8d, 1854. Adapted 


No. 29 


OBERT McMURRAY & CO., 


Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire 


Fulton Street, New York, 


i i R. WORTHINGTON’S Parent 
e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 


bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 


ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pvumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 


to the manufacture of GAS from Rosin, Coal, 
Wood, &c., and now in use at the Philadelphia 
Gas Works. Patent Rights forsale. For infor- 
mation apply to HENRY 8. HAGERT, Attorney 
for Patentee, 8. E. cor. of Walnut and Sixth sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED. 








Cloth for Gas Works, all kinds of Foundry Rid- 
dies, Sieves, and Screens. Improved Wire Win- 
dow Shades, Wire Bolting Cloth, Duster-Wire, 
Wire Cloth for fanning machines, Rosin, &c., 
Locomotive Wire, Fire Guards, Ornamental Wire 
Work of every description. Patent Improved 
Wove and Laid made Dandy Rolls repaired and 
designed to order. 








PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER, 


competent and successful; now 
running a Gas-Works, wishes a situation to man- 
age a concern of considerable size, or a depart- 
ment in a large work. Is experienced in all 
parts of the business, and will give best refer- 
ences with satisfactory reasons for chang e. 
Address T P. 8.. Rooms of American Gas- 
Licut JourNaL, 39 Nassau street, N. Y. City. 





Croton Aqueduct Department. 


ROTON AQUEDUCT DEPART- 
ment, October 9, 1861.— Public 
notice is hereby given that a further penalty of 
ten per cent. will be added to all unpaid Water 
Rents, on the first day of November next. 
©. HANCE, Register. 











bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. These 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 


sive adoption by corporations and individuals, |. 


in many of' our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


STOP-COCKS, &C., 


ANIEL THOMPSON, 
Machinist and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pumps, &c. for Gas- 
Works, No. 183 Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia. 














Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 

Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


DRAIN-PIPE. 


yee PIPES, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN. 


Garnkirk Chimney Tops, 
Plumbers’ Materials, 
Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 
For Sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 
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PROPOSALS. 


THE PEOPLE'S 
GAS-LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FOR SALE—Twenty of the first mortgage 10 per 
cent. bonds, for One Thousand Dollars each, pay- 
able on the first day of April, 1866, with semi- 
annual Coupons attached, for Fifty Dollars each, 

ayable at the Bank of the Republic, in New 
Fork, on the first day of April and October, in 
each year. H. A. Tucker, President of the Ex- 
change Bank, of Chicago, is the Trustee. 


SECURITY. 


The security for these bonds is tHe first Mort- 

ge made by the Company, on all their Real 
Estate, Works, Mains, Franchises, and whatever 
may be appendant or appurtenant to their prop- 
erty or rights as a corporation, to wit: 

On their Real Estate and Works, consisting of 
an eligible lot of land, 404 feet by 244 feet, con- 
taining 98,576 superficial feet, fronting upon 
Rucker street, and extending thence to Throop’s 
Canal, having a water front of 404 feet, with a 
depth of water of 14 feet. A most eligible site 
for the delivery of Coal. 

Upon this site, is a Retort-house of brick, 76 
feet long by 52 feet wide, with iron frame and 
slate roof. 

A Purifying-house, also of brick, 40 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, also with slate roof. An Office 
and Meter-room, also of brick. 

Also a Tank, capable of floating a Gas-holder 
containing 200,000 cubic feet of Gas. 

The cash cost of this land and these improve- 
ments was $60,000, which has been paid, and the 
whole is without lien or other incumbrance. 

During this season the Company have erected 
works, to be completed next month, of a first- 
class character, with about twelve miles of street 
mains, and already are putting in a large number 
of service pipes. Cost of the holder, apparatus, 
and fixtures is $112,500 in addition to the cost of 
land and buildings, making a total cost of $172,- 
500. 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS OF THE PEOPLE’S 
GAS COMPANY, 


So rapidly has Chicago, the Empire City of the 
great West, increased in population, that from 
28,269 in 1850, she has now marched on to 115,- 
000 in 1860, and at this rate will possess in 1870 a 
population of at least 300,000. The old Gas Com- 
pany never dreamed of a growth like this, and 
consequently never prepared for it. Their works 
and mains are all too small for the rapidly in- 
creasing demand. Whole wards in the city, 
numbering tens of thousands of inhabitants, are 
without a single foot of gas main. The necessity 
for further means of supply was spparent to the 
legislature in 1855, and on the 12th of February, 
of that year, they passed a law to incorporate 
“The People’s Gas Light and Coke Company.” 
A number of the leading men in Chicago organ- 
ized the Company under this charter, and on the 
80th of August, 1858, the Common Council of the 
city gave their assent to its provisions, and the 
usual authority to the Company to open the 
streets. 

For further particulars, address the TRENTON 
LocoMoTIVE AND MacHINE Manvuracturine Com- 
PANY, Trenton, N. J. 





OFFICE OF THE WATER CoMMISSIONERS, 
Jersey City, Nov. 11th, 1861. 

EALED PROPOSAL WILL BE 

received by the Water Commission- 

ers of Jersey City, until Monday, Decemper 16, 

at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing and laying about 

1,000 feet of cast iron water pipe—equal in ca- 

pacity to a 86-inch main, across the Hackensack 
river and on the bottom of the same. 

Bidders to furnish plans for the construction 
and laying of pipes, and the plan adopted to be 
paid for at such price as the Board may direct. 
The work to be done during the summer of 1862. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all plans 
and proposals if deemed for the interest of the city. 

All necessary information in regard to the work 
may be obtained on application at this office. 


R. C. BACOT, Supt. and Engr. 





OFFICE OF THE WATER COMMISSIONERS, 
Jersey City, Nov. 7th, 1861. 

O IRON FOUNDERS.—SEALED 

roposals will be received by the 

Water Commissioners of Jersey City until Mon- 

day, 2d of December next, at 4 o’clock P. M., for 

furnishing about 29,000 feet of cast-iron water 
pipe, 36 inches in diameter. 

Specifications and all necessary information in 
relation to the work, may be had on application 
at this office. x 

The right to reject all bids is reserved, if deemed 
for the interest of the City to do so. 


R. C. BACOT, Supt. and Engr. 








Seca LIGHT!. LIGHT! 


NORTH. 
COAL OIL, CAMPHENE, 
Our own production! The production of the 

CHEAP AND SAFE! prar ¢ arn 


DANGEROUS! 
Cherish it asa blessing. Throw it to the dogs. 


SOUTH. 


I would respectfully call the attention of deal- 
ers in lamps, storekeepers, and the public gener- 
ally, to my new contrivance for burning Coal 
Oil. All will agree that it is “just the thing” for 
these “ dull times.” It will give double the light 
of camphene at quarter the expense, and no dan- 
ger, and is far superior to gas, avd less than half 
the cost. It is perfectly safe and simple, and no 
breaking of chimneys. It will burn the cheapest 
oil without smoke or smell, and with beautiful 
and pleasant light. I will make Camphene lamps 
to burn Coal Oil, at a small expense for altering, 
or purchase them for cash. Lamps, Oils, Wicks, 
Cans, &c., always on hand. My patent js applied 
for, and may be issued in a few days. 

JOHN MULVANY, 82 Catharine street. 


GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


GAS-BURNERS. 


GAS-ENGINEERS. 





W & J. GRIFFITHS & CO.— 

e City Tube Works, Malleable Iron 
and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
Buildings, &c. 


pew PATENT 





1 
Glass-Enamelled Wrought Iron Tubes, 
PROSSER’S PATENT 
LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES. - 
TUBES FOR ARTESIAN WrLLS, CONVEYING STEAM 
or Water, SHartinc, &c., SCREWED OR COUPLED 
TOGETHER, in various ways. 
THOS. PROSSER & SON, 28 Platt st., N.Y. 





AST AND WROUGHT IRON 
Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 
&c. Lamp-Posts, Wrought-Iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders, For sale by the Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 


1” Raladias as KELLER & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of all descriptions, for 
STEAM. WA'Ttit AND GAS. 
144 Centre street, New York. 


“NIRARD TUBE WORKS—Murrery 


& Atison, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings. 
Office 1903 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MERICAN TUBE WORKS— 

W. G. Smith & Co., Forty-sixth 

street, East of 10th Avenue, New York City. 

Manufacturers of WELDED IRON PIPE for Steam 
or Gas, of all sizes, from 1-Sth to 3 inches. 


ee PREPARED WOOD-PIPE 

for Gas Mains.—Wm. Stephenson 
would call the attention of Gas Companies and 
Engineers to his Patent Prepared Wood Gas- 
Pipe. This Pipe is prepared in a way so as to 
effectually prevent its decay, and has been 
proven to be superior to Iron pipe in three towns 
where he has erected Gas-Works. 

The cost of the Pipe, and the facility with 
which it can be laid, and also its not being sub- 
ject to expansion and contraction by change of 
temperature, render it entirely free from leak- 
age; there is also less condensation than in Iron 
pipe. These are among the advantages gaified 
by the use of this Pipe, and are sufficient to re- 
commend it to the favorable consideration of 
Gas Companies and Engineers; and it is con- 
sidered, by those who have examined it, asa 
most valuable improvement. 

A sample of this pipe may be seen at the rooms 
of the American Gas-Licgut JouRNAL, No. 89 
Nassau street, New York; and further informa- 
tion, with reference to this Pipe, may be obtained 
by application to the Patentee, 


WM. STEPHENSON, Gas Engineer, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


ATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES 
for Water, Gas, and Drainage.— 
Reduction in price on account of the exemption 
from duty on paper. These pipes possess all the 
properties necessary for the conveyance of Gas, 
Water, and also for Drainage purposes, viz., 
great strength, great durability, and perfect in- 
oxidability ; and being non-conductors are not 
affected by frost, like metal pipes; they are 
proved to resist a pressure of 220 lbs. on the 
square inch (equal to 500-ft. head of water), and 
can be made up to any greater strength if re- 
quired. They are only one-fourth the weight, 
and when laid down are fifty per cent. cheaper 
than iron pipes; they are made in 7 ft. lengths, 
and the joinings are simple and inexpensive. 

These Pipes have been in use nearly three 
years, and have given the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Further particulars as to joining, &c., and 
specimen pipes, may be obtained at the office of 
the Company, on application to 

Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
14 Cannon street, E. C., 
London, England. 
“ (ee An agent will soon be appointed for New 
ork. 


PORTABLE GAS-WORKS. 


UTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE 
ROSIN GAS-WORKS, 


FOR 
Dwellings, Churches, Country Villages, 
As well as for Consumers in Large Cities, 
JOHN BUTLER, 
No, 112 Fulton st. and 15 Henry st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 























T G. ARNOLD, Manufacturer of 
e Gas Burners, Mercury Cups, Por- 
table Sockets, Burner Pillars, &c., No. 447 Broome 
street (second door west of Broadway), New York. 
Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Plyers always 
on hand. 


RNE’S PATENT FILTER-REGU- 
LATING Gas-Burner, admitted by 
all practical and scientific men, who have exam- 
ined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are self-regulating, gas-purifying, inde- 
structible, and most economical. 
For sale by 8. A. STETSON & CO., 
850 Washington st., Boston. 


JERFECTION.—This recent Im- 
provement in Gas-Burners embraces 
the great economy of the Hicks Patent Burner, a 
gain of over 75 per cent. in light. This Burner is 
now offered to the Trade and all consumers of 
gas, at the price of the common burner. It is 
anti-corrosive, gives a uniform and beautifully- 
shaped blaze, under any pressure, and will not get 
out of order. 
It has been adopted by the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Gas-Light Cos., for street lamps. 
Samples will be sent to each Gas Co. in the 
United States, if requested. 
Address, L. E. HICKS, 335 Broadway, New York, 

















WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


Vy OODEN TRAYS FOR GAS- 
Purirrers.—The subscriber manu- 
factures the Woop:n Trays for Gas-PURIFIERS on 
the invention of Wm. Combe, cut from solid 
acood, which are found superior to the iron plates 
formerly used, as being cheaper and more dur- 
able. The public are cautioned against the state- 
ments of R. G. Hunt, published in the AmeRIcaN 
Gas-Licut Journal, Nov. Ist, 1861, page 137, as 
wholly without foundation. The following letter 
is from the Commissioner of Patents: 
U. 8. Patent Orrice, Nov. 9th, 1861. 

Sir,—I have to inform you that no patent has 
been ordered to issue to Mr. R. G. Hunt on his 
application [for solid wood trays or gas sieves] 
with which an interference was declared with the 
application of Mr. Hawxhurst, assignee of Wm. 
Combe. Respectfully, —. 

D. P>HOLLOWAY, 
Com. of Patents. 

All orders for Solid Wood Trays executed at 

the shortest notice on reasonable terms by 
JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

No. 147 Avenue C, near Tenth st., New York City. 


ONICALLY SLOTTED SOLID 

Wood Trays for Gas-Purifiers.— 

Admitted to be the best, cheapest, and most dur- 
able seives for gas-purifiers ever used. 

Secured by Letters Patent of the United States, 
both for the machinery used in the manufacture, 
and for the seive itself. 

For sale on reasonable terms to Gas-Light Com- 
panies or Agents, on application, by letter, to the 


patentee, 
RICHARD G. HUNT, 
631 Fourth st., near Avenue C, 
New York City. 
N. B.—All persons are warned against purchas- 
ing these seives of others who falsely pretend to 
have patents for them. Suits will be commenced 
immediately against all persons infringing my 
patents by using or making wooden sieves, but 
those who hereafter purchase from me can buy 
their seives cheap and will not be troubled by me 
on account of former purchases. R. @. H. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
oP cea NASON & CO., Construe. 
tors of Apparatus for Warming Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings by Steam and Hot 
Water. 
Improved Fans for Ventilating Hospitals and 
other Public Buildings. 
JOSEPH NASON, 
HENRY R, WORTHINGTON, 
No. 61 Beekman street, corner of Gold street, 
New York. 




















Niagara Falls Water Power. 
a AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—This immense water- 
power is now ready for immediate occupation, 
together with one hundred acres of land, em- 
bracing one-quarter of the village, on which to 
locate mills and manufactories. 

The stipulations for price of power will be one- 
half that at Lowell, Mass., and the quantity is 
almost unlimited. 

Should the demand warrant it, the American 
Fall can easily be be stopped and its great volume 
discharged through the bank below its present 
site, for mill purposes, under a head and fall of 
200 feet. 

The title is perfect and the estate unincumbered. 
For further information apply to N. W. Day or 
A. P, Floyd, Niagara Falls; Alexander Hay, No. 
1208 Vine st., Philadelphia ; Hon. T. A. Jenckes, 
Providence, R. I.; D. Thaxter, Boston, or the 


owner, 
HORACE H. DAY, No. 91 Liberty st., N. Y. 





OR LIGHTING RAILROAD CARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 
er ITit GAS. 
The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
Apply to the 
NEW YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS. CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. ¥. 


R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 
e turer of 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 
74 WALL STREET, New Yorx Ciry, 














McKINNY & KELLY, 


COAL-SCOOPS AND COKE-BARROWS, 





FURMAN 8T., near Fulten Ferry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


.according to the system of Fresnel. 





CAMMON’S GAS-APPARATUS for 
Private Residences, Factories, Hotels 
and Cities. See engravings of Rosin and Coal 
Gas-Works in American Gas-Licut Journat for 
Dec. 1, 1860, pages 179 and 180. 
STEPHEN SCAMMON, 
GaAS-ENGINRER AND CONTRACTOR. 
561 Broadway, New York. 


AS-WORKS ERECTED FOR 

J Cities and Villages. Plans and 
Specifications furnished for works of any desired 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 


es of one, two, three or five Retorts. 
GAS APPARATUS 


of every description. 
F. A. SABBATON, 
Gas-Engineer and Contractor, Albany, N, Y. 


IMMOCK, DWIGHT & CO. En- 
gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 137 
William street, New York City; and No.2 Elm 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
References by permission: 

Georcr D. MorGan, Esq., New York. 
AARON CLAFLIN, Esq., “ 
A. B. Woop, “ 
GeorGe Buiss, Esq., N.Y., Pres. M.8 & N.ILR.R.Co. 
Gro. M. Atwater, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer Esq , Pres. Springfield Gas Co- 
Joun I Baker, Esq , Pres. Beverly Gas Co, 
Henry E, Russet, Esq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Dunnam, Esq , Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Srreret, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co, 


‘eo AUBIN GAS-WORKS CO., or 
Atsany, N, Y., refer to the follow- 
ing Gas-Light Companies using their Works, to 
prove that Gas stocks can pay handsomely, and 
yetarich and cheap Gas be made, viz.: Platts- 
burgh, Whitehall, Palmyra, Waterford, Bath, 
Amsterdam, Fort Plain, N. ¥.; Rutland, Vt.; 
Flemington, N. J.; Smyrna and Dover, Del.; 
Jersey Shore and Pittston, Penn.; Greensboro 
and Salem, N. C. ; Screl, St. Hyacinthe, and Point 
Levi, Canada. Agents wanted to extend the sale 
of the Aubin Portable Gas-Works, unsurpassed 
for simplicity, safety and economy. 

















LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD. 





Notice to Mariners. 


NAVESINK LIGHTS, MARKING THE AP- 
PROACHES TO THE HARBOR OF NEW 
YORK. 


Treasory DEPARTMENT, OFFICE Licut-Hovse 

Boarp, Washington City, Oct. 19, 1861. 

Two new light-house towers are being erected 
at Navesink, N. J., a few feet in the rear of the 
two light-house towers, from which the existing 
lights are now exhibited. On or about the first 
day of May, 1862, of which due notice will be 
given in advance, two first order fixed lights 
will be exhibited from the new towers, and the 
old towers will be removed. The illuminating 
apparatus will be catadioptric of the first order, 
The towers 
are built of reddish grey granite; are each 53 
feet six inches in height from the base to the 
lantern deck, having a focal plane above the 
mean level of the sea, of 258 feet. Both lights 
will have exactly the same elevation. The new 
towers stand 228 feet apart from centre to centre 
of the lanterns, and preserve the bearings of the 
old ones from eachother. The intelligent seaman 
will not fail to perceive that, in approaching the 
entrance to the Bay of New York from the south- 
ward, after passing the Cafes of Delaware, he 
may see (if within their range,) the first order 
fixed light at Absecom, or the first order revolv- 
ing or flashing light (visible once in every ten 
seconds) at Barnegat, on the New Jersey coast, 
and then the two first order fixed lights at Nave- 
sink ; or, if approaching from the eastward, after 
passing Montauk first order light, (fixed, varied 
by flashes once in every two minutes) he may see 
the first order fixed light at Great West (Shinne- 
cock) Bay, or the first order revolving light (once 
every minute) at Fire Island, from which last 
light he can shape his course to make the two 
fixed lights at Navesink. The Navesink lights 
are 38}¢ nautical miles to the northward of the 
Barnegat Light, and 88 nautical miles to the 
westward of Fire Island Light. The Barnegat 
and Navesink lights will be seen at the same time 
in clear weather, in 16 fathoms water, and at 13 
nautical miles distance from the New Jersey 
beach. The Fire Island and Navesink lights will 
be seen at the same time in clear weather, in 16 
fathoms water, and at 17 nautical miles distance 
from Long Island beach. The existing lights at 
Navesink have a mean range of: Revolving light, 
22 nautical miles ; fixed lights, 20 nautical miles. 
The two first order fixed lights, to be exhibited 
from the new towers on or about the Ist of May, 
1862, will have a range (under ordinary states of 
the atmosphere, from the deck of a vessel 15 feet 
above the water) of 253¢ nautical miles, and both 
will be made at the same time, and both will be 
seen at the same time when within their range. 
A new notice will be issued during the ensuing 
winter, setting forth the precise night on which 
the old lights will be discontinued, and the new 
fixed lights exhibited. By order, 

THORNTON A. JENKINS, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARRIS LOUDERBACK, 
FIRE-BRICK LAYER 
AND GAS RETORT SETTER, 
No. 1005 Clement Street, Philadelphia. 


HOTOMETER APPARATUS 
and Room for Sale-—The Room is 
about 6 feet wide by 12 feet long, painted black 
inside and screwed together. It can be taken 
down and boxed for transportation. ll the 
pipes and fittings are complete for immediate 
use. Address Puotomerer, care of the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut JouznaL, 89 Nassau street, N. Y. 
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WARREN’S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE, 
For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


STERLING GAS-REGULATOR, 


Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 4 “ 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light In proof of the suyer‘ority 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are using them, ard t stify 
to their excellence :—New York Times, New York Herald, New York World, New York Tribi ne, New 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leider, 
Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper's Monthly and 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, AMERICAN Gas- 
Licut Jovrayat, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian 
Ambassador, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 
By order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City Halls, Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. 
They are Warranted by the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
the water gets below the flues, thereby prevent- 
ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
getting to that height as to be forced into the 
cylinder of the engine, often causing serious 
accidents. Thus it is a High as well as a Low 
water Detector. For sale by 

WARREN & BANKS, 





To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant <p 6 158 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 
Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 


light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wnder no circumstances can the 
fercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure them. 


GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
PURE WATER & SOIL PIPE, 


FROM 
JOSEPH CLIFF, 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England, 


T. W. PARMELB, Agt., 
No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 












RS, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 


AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 
welded Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
Gas, Steam. or Water, Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
work for Gas and Steam. 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS, 
All Gocds Warranted, 


KING BROTHERS, 
























Vilididite 








SECTION YY 


KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 


Free from Cracks and Correct in Form. 
By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 


RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 


EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 


Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where samples can be seen. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


ABest Glass-House Pot & Crucible Clay. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Glass-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. 
AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


OWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 





\N 






ASS 
























hover 
JOSEPH COWEN & Co., 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 


J. C. & CO. make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL, 


13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. P.-J. C. & COS RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, as they can be used without an Exhauster. 
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- POTTS’ REVOLVANG SIGNAL LIGHTS, 


PaTENTED SEPTEMBER 8, 1857.. : 


Mr. Aten Ports, the well knowa Inventor of the Lasp-Post Lerrer-Boxes, which have been adopted by the Post-Office Department for the large sities of the United 
States—and also of the Gas Meter Box. to be set in the front walls of houses, thas doiag away with visits from Gas Unspectors, or burglars in gas-clothing, has lately brought 
forward a third Invention, which iu pviat of importance and world-wide usefulness, surpasses the others entirely. 


These SIGNAL LIGHTS are intended for use on Vessels propelled by Steam, and those exclusively. They specially indicate the presence of a 
Steamer, and by their use, there will be less likelihood of mistakes, and consequent collision than at present. They are also intended for 
SIGNALLING AT NIGHT, and can be used for that purposes UNDER ANY CODE of SIGNALS NOW ARRANGED FOR FLAGS. 











This Improvement in Lights for Steam Vessels, consists in having the Lanterns contsining the colored lights, connected by means of a series of cogged gearing with some convenient part of the 
Engine or Machinery, soas to cause them to have a revolving motion around their axis. On side wheel steumers, the Lanterns should be placed directly over the wheel-houses, and the power, or motion 
to turn them, may then be very conveniently obtained frem the paddle-wherlshaft. On Propellers, the Lanterns should be placed on each side of the Pilot House, or hurricane deck, and the rotary motion 
derived from any convenient or suitable part of the Engine or Propeller Shaft. Each Lantern is supported on the end of movable cranes, so that their relative positions may be changed and properly ud- 
justed to suit the view of observers on either side of the vessel at the time of signalling. ; 

The Lanterns to be used in this improvement may te constructed for Burning Oils, Fluids, Gas, or any of the known modes of illumination, and should be furnished with one or more lenses and reflec- 
tors, soas to concentrate the ra:s of light, and preject them over the borizon with the greatest intensity. The lenses for this purpose should be made with colored glass, viz., Red and Green, and the position 
of the respective Lanterns, according to the color «f the lenses therein, must be placed on the sides of the vessel so as to answer tu the requirements of Rules and Kegulations made and published by the Su- 
pervising Inspectors ot Steamboats, agreeably to the Act of Ci ngress of the United States in euch cases made and provided. Thatis to say—by said Regulation—-the Lantern having the green lenses for 
preducing the ‘#reen Colored Light. must be placed on the starboard side of the vessel, and the other Lantern producing the Red Light, to be placed on the port side thereof in pursuance, also, of the 
aforesaid Rules and Regulations, there is to be found in beard and behind each Lantern, a screen to answer the purpo-es therein mentioned. 

The cogged gearing, by which the Lanterns are connected with the Engine or paddle wheel shaft, and thereby caused to revolve when the Engine is in motion, is so arranged that the connection may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, and the lant’ j« made sta:ior+ry or otherwise, at the pleasure of the Pilot, or those whose duty it may be to operate and attend tothe same. The cranes on which the 
Lanterns are placed, are also rigged so as tu be readily turned horizontally trom one position to another, So as to present one or both lights to the view of observers when laying athwart ships at the time 


of signalling. 
ee On the Use and Application of the Improvement for Night Signals. 


When the vessel is under weigh. or going ahead in its course, the Lanterns are to be placed directly athwart ships, so that such colored light therein wi'l then have the position and place prescribed 
by Rule Seventh of the aforesaid Supervising Inspectors of Steam Boata, and with the screens behind them, as above described, wiil then answer all the intents and purposes for which the colored nghts 
are thus required to be used, as illustrated in the several diagrams published by raid Inspectors for the working of a system of Colored Lights. The Lights in this case, according to the color seen by the 
observer, indicate the course or direction of the vessel whereon they are carried When the Lanterns with the co ored lights therein, are made to revolve around on their axis, as proposed in this improve- 
ment, in addition to the signal above, another, and as we believe, very important and useful signal is thus formed, indicating that the vessel, whereon it is carried isa Steamer. In. dark foggy nights, it is 
found by experience, to be somewhat of a difficult task to distinguish sailing vessels from Steamers and Propellers, especially when the latter are rigged,and carry a press of sail. When Steamers meet 
‘+ head and Lead,’’ it is the duty of each to pass to the right, or, on the larboard side of the ciher. Whereas, when a Steamer meets a sailing vessel, the former must give way and allow the latter to pureue 


its course. Hence, to carry out the sezulations of the said Steamboat Inspectors, and prevent collisions, it is important to have some infallible sign, whereby the character of the vessel may be readily seen 
and determined. Several very fatal collisions have recently taken place through mistakes of this kind. 


On Signals for Speed and Distance. 


The gearing of the Lanterns with the paddle wheel or prop¢lier shaft, may be so arranged as to be an index of their speed. A very good proportion, would probably be to make tte Laterns turn about 
one third as fast as said shaft. Hence, when the speed of the vessel is previously known, when making a certain number of revolutions of tre paddle vr propeller, it becomes an easy task frcm observing 
the time with which the Lynterns thereon may be turning to.approaximate to the speed with which the said vessel is movirg at the time of observation. Again, as the arcs described by the rays of light from 
each lantern, as they revolve around on their axis, is greater in proportion to the distance from said lantern, so will the time in which said rays move over any given space, be less in the same proportion. 
Zeuvre, when the lights are very remote, or far off, from the observer, the duration of each column or cyliader, of rays from each lense, would pass the eye of the observer, in a short space of time, or with 
yeast velocity. Whereas, at a nearer point of observation, the time of its passage would be considerably letgthened, or the motion thereof apparently much slower. From these tacts, we believe the 
smprovement is susceptibie of indicating, in an approximate manner, the speed and distance of vessels whereon the revolving lights may be used. 


On the Application of the Improvement for Marine Telegraphic Purposes. 


The Revolving Lights can be readily applied to the general purposes of Marine Signalling at night, as follows : In order to show this application, we have adopted the Numbers as given in Roger’s Code 
of Ma,ire Day Signals, believing that work to be somewhat of a standard in matters of this kind. Instead of the flags used in the above code, for day signals, to indicate the combinations of twoor more 
letters of the Alphabet, which combination is referable to certain numbers indicative of the words or sentences telegraphed, we propose to perform the same operation, at night, by means of the two 
revolviog colored lights, so as to indicate the numbers directly to which the intended words or sentences to be telegraphed are referable. Thus, whether the vessel to be signalled is ahead, astern, or abaft 


the beam, the position of the two colored lights must be so adjusted, by means of the moveable cranes, whereon said lanterns or lights are fixed, that the two lights may be fully made visible to the observer. 
When both lights are thrown into this position, stopping the motion of the lanterns may be the signal for calling attention, cra rocket fired off, or the steam whistle blown, would answer the same purpose. 
Now, in order to represent the ten numerals, we propose to indicate them by the respective motions of the two colored lights, as follows : 
RED LIGIT. GREEN LIGHT. 

One Red, Represents Number 1. Two Green, Represents Number 2. 

Three do. do. do. 3. Four do. do. do. 4. 

Bive do. do. do 5. Six do. do do. 6. 

Seven du. do. do. z. Eight do. do. do. 8. 

Nine do. do. do 9% One do. do. do. v. 


In the above arrangement, it will be seen that all the odd numbers ars made by the Red Light, and the even numbers by the fireen Light. In order to indicate the repeat of the last number, once or 
more times, or for other special purpo:es, which may hereafter be found useful and necessary, an even number of lights may be shown by the Red, and an odd number by the Green. It will be understood 
that when the Lanterns are made with three lenses in them, the nume als as above arranged are formed by the number of times a new light or lense is presented to the observer. Thus to indicate the num- 
ber 3, the Red Light or Lantern would make one entire revolution ; and to make the number 6, the Lantern carrying the Green Light would make two revolutions, and so on with the other numbers. Whena 
symbol is made, the motion of the Lantern is to be suspended for a short time, and when a number expressing a sentence is formed, the lantern may be stopped for a longer period, or some one of the special 
signalsabove referred to, may be used for this purpose. : 

To show the application of this improvement as above mentioned, whereby these Lights can be used as readily for Night Signals, as Flags are used fer Day Signals by the author of Roger’s Code, we 


shall use the sign © colored red or green, according to the light used, to show the number of movements performed by the respective lights in order to represent any desired number of said code, suitable 
for the required purpose, 








RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT, | RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT.; RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT. | RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT, 
O, O, O, O, O, oO. o. O, O, O, O, O. - 
0, 0, O, O, O, O, O. 0, @, 0, 0, Oo. 0, 0, O, 0, O, C, O, O, Oo. 0, O, O, O, O, O. 

te ped oO, Oo, QO, Oo, Oo, Oo, oo. oO, o. o. 
3 The above would represent the number 5722, and oO, O. O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O. | O, O, O. 
%, 
by bnew ees = a — would be found Here the number expressed is 1572, and per the The number thus expressed is 1928, and per said on the number expressed is 5603, and stands 
“ WILL YOU SHOW THE NUMBER THAT REPRESENTs Your | 82me Code, stands for oo - ‘ a ” 
Name? «¢ Waere ARE you Bounp?” Waar is your Cargo??? “ Have you ayy News? 





(RED LIGHT.) (GREEN LIGHT ) 
Fig. 2 : Fig 1 gm MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

In our engravings, Figs. 1 and 2, represent Vertical Sections through the 
wheel-house. In them E F and G H represent portions of the main Shaft. 
In Fig. 1, I J is a stout Iron or Wooden post, fastened against the side of the 
wheel-house, directly over the main shaft. On the upper part of this post, is 
fitted the moveable arm or crane N O, to the main shaft is fitted the bevel 
wheel S, aud to the lower end ot the rod a b, is fitted a corresponding wheel 
T. U is asmail piaion on a b, which gears with the spur wheel, V, which in 
turns gives motion to the wheels, P and Q, and so revolves the lamp R. It 


WRN will be seen that a Rotary motion is given to the lamp, when the main shaft 
\ is in motion and a b connected. . “s 

\ . ~~ __ It can be disconnected by a lever, acting between the bosses X, which 
XX \\\ will elevate the rod in the guides Z Z Z. 


\< 


Ps 
a 
ie SS 



























Fig. 2 is another arrangement, for the same purpose. In this, K L, repre- 
sent a hollow Shaft, on which is firmly fastened, the arm L M, on which is the 
lantern. The hollow post is secured to the wheel-house by the straps K and 


a = it can turn freely in them, the other part being the same in them as in 
g. 


































» K _ The lever K W, when drawn down, will turn the frame in any required 

if A \ \\\ position around the Shaft c U. In fig. 1, the arm or crane N O, may be ope- 
cour T Aer SS INK “ rated by cords from the wheel house, but in this device, the rod c U, does not 
yo eas st ee SSS lift up as in fig. 1, but in its place, the lower end is made square, and on it 








NS 


RW slides the short tube, d E, shown in fig. 3. The lower end of the rod turns on a 
FAC 
SN 


mrss 





\\s* bridge, f g, spanning the main shait. On the upper end of the tube, d e,a 
Ss lever is attached by means of boxes and collars as shown in fig. 4. This 
lever when raised carries with it the beveled wheel T, thus disconnecting the 


Fig. 4 gearing apparatus. 
ALBERT POTTS, Patentee, 
FHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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OUR AGENTS. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


COAL-OIL & CANDLES. 











AGENTS OF 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 


$3 per annum. Single copies 16 cents. Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, WITH Svs- 
PENSION Frames COMPLETE; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 
Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand 
Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 
Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c , &c. 


Liberal discount to Dealers. 


Avsany, N. Y............ Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wm. J. Bell. 
Bosiox, Mass........ ... D. Howard, Jr., 
Cushing & Bowen. 
Baipcerort, Ct........... News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 


of every description of Gas Machinery 


S. V. Merrick, J. Vaucuan Merrick, 
W. H. Merrick. 


OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


Philadelphia, 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 


Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 


Address— IERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 





Burra.o, N. Y........... T. G. Hawks, 
B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood. 

Carmansviite, N. Y...... W. Cameron. 


and Gas-Piprs. Rerorts, Pires, &c., always on 
hand. Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 


ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast IRon WATER 





Carrsxiit, N. Y.......... W. Van Loan. 
Carcaco, Ill.............. J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 
Shear & Co. 


CLEVELAND, 0. .......... Hawks & Bros, 
Coipsprine, N. Y. .... .. A. Tenant. 


Fisuxi.. Virwace, N. Y... B. Stanbach. 


REGON FOUNDRY, Nos. 740, 742, 
744 Greenwich Street, New York. 





Herring & Floyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 


Doses’ Ferry, N. Y....... E. Ackerman. HERRING & FLOYD, proprietors, manufacture 
Ex.masers, N. J..... eee» R. Caldwell, Gas Compensators of all sizes, Self-Acting Valves, | 
Wm. Gale. Exhausters upon an improved plan, costing less | 
SS oes .--- M. B. Brink. than half those of English manufacture, also cast- | 
Fat River, Mass........ L. J. Moroo. ings of every description for Gas and Water | 
Fisukit Lanpixe, N.Y... J. R. Van Slyke. Works: 


Fort Wasnincvon, N. Y... J. Maloney. 


Prawns, N.Y........... G. W. Reynolds. 
EE Goccss - cccue G. H. Schenck. 
Hanrrrorp. Ct........ .. - D. C. Pond, 

C. J. Geer 
EL, Os h cecccccce D. Crane 
HNESDALR, Pa. ......... A. G. Forbes 
ae G. Parton 
Hype Pars, N. Y........ J. N. De Graff. 


Jamestown, N. Y......... G. W. Hazletine. 
.. C. Van Buren, 
-.-. W. Hastings. 
6. sobs O WO 
J. R. Runyon. 
Newarx, N.J............ Agens & Co., 
J. R. Jillison. 
Newsore, N. Y.......... W. H. Callahan, 
J. M. Martin, 






Mirsven, N. J. . 
Moxxistown, N. 


P. C. Daly, 

G. P. Lomas, 
New Haven, Ct....... -- E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease. 
Newport, R.1............ B. J. Tilley. 
Newrown, N. J........... H. Warren. 


Nrack, N. Y....,.... ... IH. Hazelbarth. 
Paxxsxit, N. Y.......... J. A. Green. 
PuivapeLpuis, Pa........ V. H. Myers, 152 South 
Fourth street. 
PirtsBurG, Pa............ J. W. Fittock, 
Henry Miner, 
L. P. Hunt. 


Povcukerpsig, N. Y..... -. J. H. Bush, 
W. Patrick, 
G. Williamson. 
Provipence, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
Ranway, N.J.... ....... W. H. Neefers. 


Ronpoor, N. Y........... A. M. Barbes, 

Winter Bros. 
Saratoca Sprises, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Saveertius, N. Y......... T. J. Barrett. 
Smc Sine, N. Y.......... F. Bushers. 
Sommervitte, N. J. 
Sramrorp, Ct. ........... G. R. Treate. 

News Agent at R. R. 





, Station. 
Sr. Jomnsvitte, N. Y..... G. A. Russell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.... ... .-. J. H. Green. 


Tarrytown, N. Y......... C. De Riviere. 
Totepo, O .............. L. C. Shear. 
Taror, N. Y.......... .... L. Willard, 
J. F. Hoyt. 
Wasainctox, D.C........ Taylor & Maury, 
Frank Taylor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 
House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Warrrpory, Ct........... D. J. Bishop. 
Wetisvitte. N. Y........ Wm. Patton. 
Wesr Point, N. Y:....... H. N. Sheerar, 
R. A. Grand, opposite 
West Point. 
Yonxers, N. Y........... D. Burns, 
John Featherstone. 


General Agents In New York City. 
Ross & Tovsxy, 121 Nassau Street. 
H. Dexter & Co., 118 Nassau Street. 
Oxte, Dayton & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 
L. N. Sear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 
Hamittox, Jonnson & Farrevy, 22 Ann Street. 
J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 
F. 8. Tuomsos, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 
Taomas Fitzcrssoxs, New Jersey and Amboy 
_Railroads. 
Avexanper Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 
Wa. Sxetzy, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 





In Canada, 
Tas American Gas-Licut Journat can be or- 


dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. ae 





In Great Britain. 


Terms 15s, per annum, single copies 10d. 
Teupyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 

Terms 15 Frs. per annum. 
Burets of Le Journal de U Eclairage au Gaz, 
Boulevara+e.Poissonniere, No. 24, Paris. 

Rooms mx New Yorx.—No. 39 Nassau Street, 


— Office. 
rms—§3 per anjum. Single copies 15 cents.’ 


Screening Shovels for coke and coals, made of 
malleable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 


quarter of an inch thick, but of convex form, and 


proved Cast Iron Furnace Frame and Door, ar- 
ranged to protect the iron work of the door and 
frame from direct contact with the fire; also, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, only 


of great strength, as is attested by certificates 
from several of the leading Gas-works in America. 
For engravings of all the above patents see AMERI- 
caN Gas-Licut JourNaL for October, 1859, pages 
65 and 71. 

Samples of the above castings can be seen at 
the Rooms of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


OLWELL & CO., Manufacturers, 
of Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water street and 206 
North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FULTON. 
RANER & MERCER, 117 NORTH 
Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, AGENTS FoR THE MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 
Cast Iron Street Mains; Bends, Branches, 
Chemical Retorts, and all kinds of Castings for 
Gas-Works, either Coat or Rosin Works. SHkET 
Iron For Gasometers cut and punched to order. 
Borrer Iron of all descriptions. Russia SHEET 
Inox, Tin PLates, BLock Tin, Copper, Pic Leap, 
Speer, and Metals generally. 


}}LORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2053¢ Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


R. D. WOOD & C0., 


SS MANTFACTURERS OF 

\f? CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c. 
ye. Office, 400 Chestnut : treet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


aR nee 





















AST IRON PIPES.—EARL’S 

IRON WORKS, Newark, N. J., 

91, 93, 95, 97 and 99 Chestnut Street. Branch 
Office, 21 Centre street, New York. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Su- 
perior Cast-Iron Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, 
Bends, Angles, Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, 
Drip Syphons, Plugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Cast- 
ings, and Castings in general. Particular atten- 
tion paid to all Castings connected with Gas- 
Works. E. B. EARL. 


S. ASHCRAFT, Crxcrynati, O., 
e Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Colums, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
Apparatus of all kinds; Foundry Work in general. 
N. B.—A complete selection of Patterns on 
hand. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the 
Western and Southwestern States. 
TuEopoRE ScOWDEN, Engineer, Louisville. 
Joun JerFrey, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati. 
Jacos Hovcuton, Engineer, Detroit. 


eo FOUNDRY AND MA- 

CHINE CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Pipes, from 2 to 48 
inch diameter, all pipes from 3 inch to 48 inch 
cast vertically, and in dry sand, in lengths of 12 
feet. 2 inch pipes in lengths of 7 feet. Special 
Castings of all descriptions furnished at short 
notice, 





REFERENCES. 
Croton Aqueduct dept., N. Y. 
Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
« Brooklyn Water dept., N. Y. 
Brooklyn Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


TORMES, TASKER & CO.,| DOWNER'S & ORTLAND 
N PASCAL IRON WORES, mY TE OSEHE: OLLy 


[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 


PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wrought Iron Weld- 
ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded 
Boiler Flues, 


GALVANIzED Wrovcnr Iron TUBES, 


The price of our STANDARD KEROSENE IL- 


LUMINATING OIL has been STILL FURTHER 
reduced to meet the market. 


Although this Oil is SUPERIOR TO ANY 


OTHER, it will be sold at the SAME PRICE as 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, | the EXPLOSIVE OILS now in general use. 


of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 


J. He. BRUNDAGE & CO., 


Bench Castings for Goal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron | Nos. 36 and 38 Hurling Slip, 
NEW YORK. 


Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 





Gas anp Steam Firrens’ Toots, &c. 
SrepHen Morris, Cras. WHEELER, 
Tuomas 8. Tasker, Srepuen P. M. TASKER, 


(*; IRON WATER, GAS, DRAIN 
/ AND HEATER PIPES, é&c., 
COLUMBIAN IRON WrttKs, 
Orrice, No. 446 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOS. M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 


O GAS AND WATER COM- 








b Seow LUTHER ATWOOD OIL 


COMPANY’S 
DEODERIZED 
ILLUMINATING OIL, 


Unsurpassed by any KEROSENE manufactured. 


Is nearly COLORLESS, of a PLEASANT ODOR, 


and burns without smoke, or crusting the wick. 


WARRANTED NON-EXPLOSIVE. 


For sale in any quantity at a greatly reduced 


= PANIES: price. 


The undersigned, Agent for Messrs, Thomas 
Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
of Cast-Iron Pipes of their manufacture. 

About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
supplied to the Brooklyn Water-works, N. Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to testify to their excellent quality. 
ARCH’LD BAXTER, 28 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 

Sole Agent for the United States and Canada, 


GAS=COAL. 


| Rebs ene AND NEWCASTLE 
CANNEL & COAL, 


FOR 
Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. 
The careful shipment of the best qualities, of 

Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates 
current at the time of engagement 
guaranteed. 

T. W. PARMELE, Agt., 

No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


oe | mer A CROSS” SUPERIOR 
Hovst Cannet.—The undersigned 
is receiving regular supplies of the above well- 
known and choice Cannel, selected carefully, for 
sale, ex ship or from store, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, on reasonable terms. 
Dealers can be supplied by lighters, at their 
yards, from ships Vanguard and New World, now 
discharging, and from other vessels to arrive. 
Apply to RICHARD THACKRAY, 
No. 44 Exchange Place. 


F. BUTTS & CO., 
(Successors to Butts & KenpALt,) 
DEALERS IN THE CELEBATED 
toe 2 A ae Coal, 
Pittsburgh and other Gas Coals, 
P. 0. DRAWER, 74, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CLAY RETORTS. 
































DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON Quay, 
NeEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description of Fire Clay Goons, 


LLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 

BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movurtu-Preces, Covers, 
And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- 
terns, for setting Clay Retorts. 
SaBBaTon’s Patent FurNACE-Doors, & FRAMES, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, 
McKenziz’s Patent Gas EXxnavsters, 


made by Addison Smith. Compensator-Valves, &c. 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes. 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 

third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Bricx, Gas- 
Hovse TILEs, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice 


ATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
: TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to these 

TKETORTS,. 

as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES :—Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
- . Cleveland, O- 
7 - Chicago, Ill. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 
Corner of Main and Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


EW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
bs Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 
Gas-Hovse Tires and Fire-Brick of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, Cray, and Sanp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 











Packed in cans and cases for foreign markets. 
Apply to U. TALLMAN, 
84 Burling Slip, New York. 


LENDON COAL-OIL COMPANY 
of Boston, Massachusetts, incorpo- 
rated June 1, 1859. 
E. F. JONES & CO., Agents, 
8 Kilby st., cor. Central, Boston, Mass. 


RUDE PETROLEUM OIL, 
direct from the wells in Pennsyl- 

vania—of graviy 40 and upward—at lowest 

market prices. 

REFINED A 1 CRYSTAL OIL, 
for sale by the 

NEW YORK CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION, 
35 Dey street. 


OAL OIL! COAL OIL!! 
of the celebrated brand of “ Sirver 
Spring.” A superior burning oil, white, pure, 
safe, and odorless, 
J. 8. STANTON, Manufacturer, 
246 Greenwich Street. 


LAMP CHIMNEY THAT WILL 
not break.—Made for the million. 
The patent Mica Chimneys for coal- 
oil Lamps possess many advantages 
over the glass chimneys. They 
do not break from the heat, falling, 
cleaning, or any ordinary usage. 
When one is purchased it will last, 
with care, as long as the lamp. They 

fit all the burners now in use. 

AMOS HORNING, 

Agent for Manufacturer, 

No. 821 North Second st., 
Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Coal-Oil Lamps and Coal- 
Oil at low rates. 


PATENTED OCT. 8, 1861, 
Dithridge’s Patent 
OVAL LAMP CHIMNIES, 


for Coal-Oil burners. Manufactured 


of 
XX FLINT GLASS. 

These chimnies are intended for the 
flat flame which, heating all parts of - 
the glass equally, does not expose it 
to cracking. 

E. D. DITHRIDGE, 
Fort PittGlass Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


HE LOVERS’ LAMPS.—Price Five 
Shillings ($1.25) each. To super- 
sede Candles and Night Lights. No 
Dressing or Trimming required. 
EDMUND SPILLER, 
Patentee, 
98 Ho.porn-HILt, LONDON. 
Post-Office orders attended to. 


Ambrose’s 
PATENT 
COAL-OIL, 


NO-CHIMNEY 


BURNER, 


For Portable 
Lamps, LANTERNS, 
Etc. Requires no 

Chimney. 
Address, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 
249 Pearl st., 
New York, or 
45 Newark Av., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OAL OIL, FOR BURNING.—Fivt 
quality, 40 to 50 cents per gallon, 
according to quantities. Dealers and consumers 
can obtain it at the above rates of XAVIER 
GEX, coal-oil refiner, 75 William street. 


ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


REEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut JournaL, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and efficient of any 
known process. 
See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works me nae number, page 
A 





















































notice. B. Kreiscurr, M. Maurer, A. Wane. 


J ; 
” gup't Gas-Works, Louisville, Ky 
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